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2. The dai-sies, too, are gone, All so ear- ly in the year; 
3, And thus is life’s own day, Ere the morn of youth is gone; 
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‘THE FAIRY POT OF GOLD.” 


BY HELEN B. 


“On! I wish—”’ 

‘‘What do you wish, my dear?’’ said Amy’s 
mother, as the girl stopped suddenly; ‘‘ anything 
I can give you?”’ 

‘“‘T’m almost ashamed, dear mamma, to tell you. 
You'll think me so foolish.”’ 

‘« Let me hear, at any rate.’ 

«Well, dearest,’’ and she got up, and going 
to her mother, kissed her; and then, hid her face 
on the dear shoulder, shyly. ‘‘I was thinking 
of a fairy story, I read when a little child, and 
wishing I, too, could find the fairy pot of gold. 
Life seems so hard and dry, dear mamma; day 
by day, it’s the same—sweeping, dusting, attend- 
ing to other household affairs, with but little 
amusement, and hardly time to read, I get so 
tired of it all, sometimes; you don’t know how 
tired.” 

‘Yes, darling, I know all aboutit. I once 
felt exactly.as you do. It was before I had 
learned to make the best of everything. But 
now I am satisfied that a Higher Power oversees 
all things, and that the real ‘fairy pot of gold’ 
is doing ‘ whatsoever the hand findeth to do,’ and 
being content !” 

*‘ But it is so hard, when one sees other girls, 
who are rich, and have everything they wish for, 
and who—I don’t think I'm wicked in saying 





so—haven’t done anything more to deserve it 
than I have.’’ 

«My child, it is wicked, I'm afraid, to think 
so. God knows best what is good for us. Bes 
sides, there are compensations in every lot. I’ve 
no doubt, the girls you envy, have crosses of 
their own to bear; perhaps, on the whole, they 
are not even as happy as you, Amy. Weshould 
look at our blessings, and not at the other side of 
the picture.” 

“Oh! but,” interrupted Amy, ‘‘it’s so easy 
to taik, and so hard to—”’ 

But she herself was interrupted ; interrupted 





by aloud knocking a. the front-door ; a knocking 
Vou, LXXII.—17. 


THORNTON. 


so urgent, that Amy stopped speaking, and hur- 
ried to open it herself. 

What she saw there drew all the blood to her 
heart, and left her pale as ashes, and clutching at 
the door-handle for support. It was the form of 
her father, her tenderly-loved father, extended 
cn an impromptu litter, motionless, senseless, 
with a face like death. 

«*T beg pardon, miss,” said one of the bearers, 
‘*but haven’t you heard? We sent Jim Haines 
on ahead to tell you, but he must have got the 
wrong directions. You see, your father was on 
the train coming from Philadelphia, and there 
was a smash-up. Don’t faint, miss. He is 
badly hurt, it is true, but the doctor thinks he'll 
get round. The doctor will be here directly.” 

But Amy did not hear the concluding words. 
She had fallen senseless across the doorway. 

If there ever was.a family in which love 
reigned paramount, it was that of the Drews. 
Few girls loved their parents as Amy loved hers. 
Between her father and herself, especially, there 
was an intellectual sympathy, as well as a sym- 
pathy of the heart. When, therefore, she saw 
him brought home dead, as she thought, her 
whole world fell to pieces about her with a sudden 
and awful crash, and she was only saved from 
insanity by temporary forgetfulness, 

That night, in her own room, when she had 
recovered consciousness, she prayed to the Al- 
mighty One, as only those pray, who have been 
struck down by some great calamity, and who 
realize that He alone can help them. 

‘Qh! merciful Father,’’ she cried, with floods 
of tears; ‘‘have pity and forgive! I was un- 
grateful, impious; I did not know how great 
were the blessings heaped on me. Only spare 
his life, give him back to us, and I will never, 
never, repine again !’’ 

Her mother, not less horrified and agonized, 
had met the emergency with better self-control. 


Though iacerated in every fibre of her soul, she 
(289) 
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had retained her composure, at least, outwardly ; 
had given directions what to do; had stood and 
assisted, while the surgeon had performed an 
operation, that had become necessary; and now 
stole in to see her daughter, before the latiér went 
to sleep for the night, . ‘‘ For you must try 
to sleep, dearest,”’ she said. ‘‘ You will need 
all your strength to help me in nursing your 
father.’ : 

‘* But will he live? will he live?’’ sobbed Amy, 
wildly, clinging to her mother. ‘Oh! only say 
he will live. What will I not do, if only God 
will spare him to us ?”’ 

‘¢ Let us hope for the best,” soothingly said the 
mother, drying her own eyes with a great effort. 
‘¢ Your father has a wonderful constitution, the 
surgeon says, and it will probably carry him 
through, though the shock has been very great. 
Consider, darling,”’ she said, solemnly, “ how 
many homes are desolate to-night, made so by 
this accident. While others are weeping over 
their dead, we have hope, strong hope. There, 
let me smooth your pillow for you, my dearest. 
To-morrow, you will wake up strong, and then 
you shall see your father. He has just asked 
for you. In all h‘z pain, he has thought of his 
darling Amy.” 

Mrs. Drew had spoken far more cheerfully 
than she had felt. But she knew it was neces- 
sary to buoy up her daughter, or the child, un- 
used to trouble, would have, perhaps, lost her 
reason. Or, if not that, she would have gone 
delirious with fever. Brave heart! she went 
back to her husband, and watched by him all 
night; moistening the hot lips; administering the 
soothing drinks the physician had left; smiling 
at him; saying words of cheer; deftly arranging 
the bed-clothes: doing as much by her looks and 
loving words, and tender assiduities, to bring 
back life to the shattered nerves and frame, as 
the doctors had done by their skill. 

And this went on for weeks. After .nat first 
day, Amy had rallied, and had come into the sick- 
room, resolute and self-contained, only second 





indeed, to her mother in courage and skill. To- 
gether those two devoted women fought with 
Death for their loved one. ‘‘ Never have I seen 
such nursing,’’ said the physician. ‘If he lives, 
it will be the nursing that saves him, rather than 
my medicines. God bless mother and daughter, 
Such women make us think of the angels.” 

The battle, at last, was won. Mr. Drew rose 
from his bed at the end of months, crippled for 
life; but, in all other respects, as strong and 
healthy as before his accident. And when he 
went out, for the first time, with Amy and her 
mother, one on either side, supporting his feeble 
steps, and when everybody stopped to speak to 
him, and even people they had scarcely known 
before, came up and shook him by the hands, 
including Governor Howard himself, then it was 
that Amy's heart rose in her throat, and the tears 
welled up into her eyes, and she murmured to 
herself, ‘‘Oh! thank God, thank God! for here 
my darling father is well at last, when I see those 
go by, in mourning, whose loved ones were killed 
on the same train. Can I be too thankful?” 

A great change has come over Amy. The 
waters of tribulation have washed her soul white. 
She has found content. You see it even in her 
face, which, though beautiful before, has won a 
spiritual loveliness, that it lacked in earlier days. 
She no longer repines at her lot. On the con- 
trary, she sees how blessed it is, in many re- 
spects, and how, though not without troubles, the 
blessings outnumber them, as they do with all of 
us, if we could only behold things aright. 

‘‘ What makes you so unusually cheerful, lately, 
my dear child?’’ said her father to her, one 
morning at breakfast ; ‘‘ you go singing about the 
house all day.” 

Amy looked at her mother, meaningly, and re- 
plied : 

“Tt is because I have come into a great in- 
heritance, lately, and I can't keep still for joy. 
Yes! dear papa,” kissing him, ‘‘ ma will tell you 
all about it. She will tell you I have found 
‘Tue Farry Por or Goxp.’” 
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“Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly!” 
So she sang, near Life's last goal, 
Young and fair, but soon to die! 
And from love’s despairing hold, 
Either hand she drew, and smiled ; 
With that fervent prayer to fold; 
0, my precious, dying child! 


MOTHER’ 


S MEMORY. 


CONKLIN. 


“ Jesns, lover of my soul, 

Let me to thy bosom fly !” 
Clear and full the sweet notes roll, 

When their skill, young voices try; 
Sung by rosy. smiling lips, 

With glad eyes and thoughtless heart— 
Then, lest I, their joy eclipse; 

I, her mother, weep apart. 











a-visitin’, Ebenezer told us he did wish that we 
would stop and see his brother Lank, seein’ we 
had to pass right by his house. Melankton 
Spicer, Ebenezer’s twin brother, married Eben- 
ezer’s wife's sister, makin’ ’em double and 
twisted relations, as you may say. 

And we told him that seein’ it was right on our 
way, we would stop a few minutes. I told him 
I guessed we wouldn’t stay long, for I wuzn’t 
much acquainted with ’em, though they had vis- 
ited me years ago, and I had seen her to Mother 
Smith’s once or twice. 

Ebenezer told us mebbe we hadn’t better stay 
long, for they had hard work to get along. He 
said Delilah Ann wasn’t a mite like his wife, 
Malinda, only in one way—they both despised a 
mejum course, and follered their own way blind- 
ly, and tothe end of the chain. But their chains 
was fur different. For whereas, Malinda, havin’ 
a husband that was well off, would scrub and 
work every minute, with no need on’t; Delilah 
Ann havin’ married a poor man that needed help, 
wouldn’t work a mite. Hadn’t been no help to 
him at all since they was married, only in talkin 
on appearances, and havin’ seven girls. And they 
bein’ growed up, and their ma not allowin’ ’em 
to do a spec of work, only to dress up to ketch a 
bo. Lank had to work from mornin’ till night 
in the store where he was a clerk, and then set 
up half of the night to copy papers for a lawyer, 
to try to pay their milliner’s bills and the 
hired girls, But he couldn’t; he was in debt to 
everybody. And he didn’t get no rest to home, 
for the girls and their mother was teazin’ him 
every minute for gold bracelets, and diamond 
rings, and silk dresses. He said they lived poor, 
and their morals was all run down, Lank not 
havin’ been able to get enough ahead to buy a 
Bible. He hadn’t nothin’ but the Pokraphy and 
a part of the Old Testament, that had fell to him 
from his father. Fell so fur, that all the old 
prophets had got tore to pieces, except Malachi, 
and he was battered awfully. 

Ebenezer said that Lank told him he had hard 
work to bring up children right, and nothin’ but 
a Pokraphy to go by. He said Lank told him 
when he got his last month’s wages, he did mean 
to get enough ahead to buy a Bible and a sack of 
flour; but when he got his pay, his wife said she 
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was sufferin’ for a new gauze head-dress, and the 
seven girls had got to have some bebinet neekties, 
and some new ear-rings. He said Delila Ann 
said, after they had got these necessarys, then, if 
there was anything left, they would get a sack of 
flourand a Bible. But there wasn’t, and so they 
had to get along with the Pokraphy and the 
second sort of flour. And he said that workin’ 
so hard and farin’ so hard, Lank was most used 
up. : 

He said he wasn’t more’n two or three minutes 
older than he was, but he looked as if he was 
seventy-nine years of age. And he was afraid 
he wouldn’t stand it more’n several months 
longer, if things went on so. 

I felt bad when Ebenezer was a-tellin’ us this, 
I felt sorry for Lank, as sorry could be. And I 
was awful indignant at Delila, These wus my 
first two thoughts, and then it wusn’t probably 
more’n half a moment before I thought to myself, 
mebbe here is a chance for me to shoot another 
shot at old Emer, and win another victory in 
the cause of right. I felt a feeling that I could 
advise Delila Ann for her good. And so I 
spoke up, mildly, but with a firm and noble mean, 
on me, that we would stop there for an hour or 
two. 

This conversation took place the evenin’ pre- 
vious to our departure from Ebenezer'ses, but I 
did not forget it. And when we arrived at the 
village where Lank lived, it being after ten 
o'clock, Josiah said he guessed he wouid go right 
down to the store where he worked, so’s to see 
him, and I might go in and call on Delila Ann 
A small white-headed boy, with two breeches 
held up by oné gallus, told me where they lived, 
the same boy offerin’ to hitch my horse fer me 

It had been a number of years since I had seen 
Delila Ann, and I didn't s’pose I should know 
her, Ebenezer said she had changed so. He 
said she had that sort of anxious, haggard, dis- 
satisfied, kinder sheepish, kinder bold look, that 
folks always get by puttin’ on aperiences. I’ve 
hearn, and | believe that it is as wearin’ a job as 
you can get into, to foller from year to year. 
And Delila Ann havin’ been puttin’ ’em on (the 
aperiences) for upwards of twenty years, was 
wore down, as Ebenezer said, to skin and bone 

The hull house and furniture had the look it 


always wears when anybody is engaged in the 
(241) 
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aperienses business. A sort of gaudy and flashy 
cut, dreadful thin, and hazy look. The front door 
had it bad. The knob was broke off; the latch 
was gone; two of the panels was ready to fall 
out, besides, a place to the bottom big enough for 
a cat tocrawl under. It rode back on one hinge, 
and that was shaky as shaky could be. There 
didn’t seem to be anything whole and secure 
about the-door, except the key-hole. But they 
had a bran new bell on it, and a new brass plate, 
bearin’ Lank’s name in bold, noble letters, which, 
I s’pose, was a comfort to the family, and lifted 
7em above the small afflictions of the snow and 
rain that entered at will, and when it was a mind 
to. 
The white-haired boy, with the solitary and 
lonesome gallus, says to me, as he stood waitin’ 
for the ten-cent bill 1 wus a-geftin’ for him out of 
my pork-money: ‘That door needs mendin’ 
bad.” 

I gave him his bill, and he started off, and I 
was just a-musin’ over his last words, and 
thinkin’ dreamily, that Lank’s best way would be 
to take the key-hole and get a new door made to 
it, when the hired girl came to the door. I 
could see, that by livin’ in a house devoted to the 
aperiences, she, too, had ketched the same look. 
She had that same sort of thin, hazy look onto 
her, besides, bein’ in poor order as to flesh, real 
bony and haggard. Her face was done up in 
an old green baize veil, for the toothache. 

I told her who I was, and she seemed to be 
kinder frustrated, and said she’d go in and tell 
the family. Left me right there, a-standin’ on 
my feet; and I, not knowin’ how long she would 
be gone, thought I would set down, for it always 
tires me to stand any length of time on my feet. 

There was an elegant, imposin’ lookin’ chair 
set there, by the side of a noble lookin’ table. 
But, to my surprise, and almost mortification, 
when I went to set down, | set right down through 
it the first thing. I ketched, almost wildly, at the 
massive table to try to save myself, and that gave 
way and spilt on my hands, as you may say, and 
fell right over onto me. And then, I see it was 
made of rough, shackly boards, but upholstered 
with a gorgeous red and yellow cotton spread, 
like the chair. They both looked noble. 

I gathered myself up, and righted up the 
table as well as I could, murmuring almost 
mechanically to myself: 

‘« Put not your trust in princes, nor turkey red 
calico, Josiah Allen’s wife. Set yourself not 
down upon them, blindly, lest you be wearied 
and faint in your mind, and Jame in your body.” 





**T am glad you have come, for I don’t know 
but I should have brought the hull house down 
in ruins onto me, if you hadn’t come jest as it 
did.”’ 

And then she up and told me that that chair 
and table wasn’t made for use, but jest for looks. 
She said they wanted a table and a reception 
chair in the hall, and not bein’ able to buy a 
sound one, they had made ’em out of boards 
they had by ’em. 

“Well,” says I, mildly, ‘I went right down 
through the chair, the first thing; it skint me.” 
I got along through the hall first-rate after this, 
only I most fell twice. For the floor bein’ car- 
peted with wall paper, varnished to be oil cloth 
aperiently, and the water and snow comin’ in so 
free at the front door, it had soaked it all up in 
spots, and bein’ tore up in places, and the varnish 
makin’ it kinder stiff, it was as bad as a man- 
trap to ketch folks’ feet in and throw ’em. 

Jest before we got to the parlor door, I see 
that, in the agitation of body and mind I had 
experienced since I came in, I had dropped one 
of my cuff buttons; nice, black ones, that I had 
purchased jest before we started, at an outlay of 
thirty-seven and a-half cents. And the hired 
girl said she would go back and look for it. 

And while she was a-lookin’, the plasterin’ 
bein’ off considerable, and the partition jest 
papered over, I heard ’em a-sayin,’ and they 
seemed to be a-cryin’ as they said it: 

‘‘What did she want to come here for? I 
should think she would know enough to stay 
away !”’ 

**To think we have got to be tormented by 
seein’ her!’ says another voice. 

**T hate to have her come as bad as you do, 
children,’’ says another voice that I knew was 
Delila’s. ‘‘ But we must try to bear up under it. 
She won’t probably stay more than two or three 
hours.”’ 

«I thay, I hope she won’t sthay two minith,” 
says a lispin’ voice. 

‘We wont let her stay,” says a little fine voice. 

I declare for’t, if it hadn’t been for my prin- 
ciples and my vow, I would have turned right 
round in my tracks. But I remembered that it 
wusn’t the most pious folks that needed the most 
preachin’, and if ever premiscues advisin’ 
seemed to be called for, it was now. And jest 
as I was a-rememberin’ this, the hired girl came 
back. 

The minute she opened that parlor door, I see 
that I had got into the house of mournin’. The 
room, which resembled the hall and front door, 


I was just a-rehearsin’ this to myself, when ) as if they was three twins, seemed to be full of 


the hired girl came back, and, says I: 


} baraze delaine, and bebinet lace, and thin ribbon, 
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ali bathed in tears and sobs. When I took a 
closer look, I see there was eight or nine wimmen 
under the gauzes, and frizzles, and folderols, and 
et cetery. Some of ’em had dime novels in their 
hands, and one of ’em held a white pup. 

The moment I entered, eyery one of ’em 
jumped up and kissed me, and throwed their 
arms right round me. Some of the time I had 
as many as six or seven arms at a time round me 
in different places. And every one was a-tellin’ 
me in awful, warm tones, how too glad, how 
highly tickled they was to see me. They never 
was so carried away with enjoyment before in 
their hull lives, they said. 

And says four of ’em, speakin’ up, tenderly, 
bendin’ their eight eyes, beseechingly, upon my 
specks. ‘‘ You will stay a week with us, won't 
you?” 

“One week !”’ says the little fine voice. ‘* That 
haint nothin’; you must stay a month.” 

“We won’t let you off a day sooner,’’ says six 
warm voices, awful warm. 

“‘Sthay all thummer, do,’’ says the lispin’ 
voice. 

“Yes, do!” says the hull eight. 

And then Delila Ann throwed both her arms 
round my neck, and says she, ‘Oh, if you could 
only stay with us always, how happy, happy, we 
should be.” 

And then she laid her head right down on my 
shoulder, .and began to sob, and weep, and cry. 
I was a’most sickened to the death by their 
behavior and actin’, but the voice of sorrow 
always appeals to my heart. And I see in half 
a minute what the matter was—Lank had gin 
out, had killed himself a-workin’. And though 
I knew she was jest as much to blame as if she 
was made of arsenic, and Lank had swallowed 
her, still, pity and sympathy makes the hand- 
somest, shinyest kind of varnish to cover up 
folks’ faults with, and Delila Ann shone with it 
from head to foot, as she lay there on my neck, 
wettin’ my best collar with her tears, and almost 
tearin’ the lace offen it with her deep windy 
sithes. I pitied Delila Ann from pretty near 
the bottom of my heart. I forgot, for the time 
bein’, her actin’ and behavin’. I felt bad, and, 
says I: 

“Then he is gone, Delila Ann, I feel to sym- 
pathize with you, though I never seen him. I 
am sorry for you as I can be sorry.” 

‘* Yes!” says she, pretty near choked up with 
emotion; ‘‘ He is gone; we have lost him. You 
don’t know how we loved him. It seems as if 
our hearts will break.” 

Isithed ; I thought of my Josiah; and I says, 
in tremblin’ tones: ‘¢ When love is lost out of a 














heart that has held it, oh, what a soreness there 
must be in that heart ; what an emptiness ; what 
a lonesomeness. But,’’ says I, tryin’ to comfort 
her, ‘‘ He who made our hearts, knows all about 
"em. His love can fill all the deep lonesome 
places in ’em, and hearts that He dwells in will 
never break. He keeps ’em; they are safe with 
an eternal safety.”’ 

But all the while I was pourin’ these religious 
consolations onto her, this thought kept a-gov- 
ernin’ me, ‘‘ What if it was my Josiah?’ And 
while I held Delila Ann up with my left arm, 
(for she seemed dreadful withy, and I expected 
nothin’ less than she would crumple right down 
on my hands), I held my white cotton handker- 
chief in my right hand, and cried onto it for 
pretty nigh halfa minute. I felt bad. Dretful. 
I thought of Josiah; and I well knew that, 
though the world held many a man that weighed 
more by the steelyards, and was far more hefty 


} in mind, still, life without him would be like a 


lamp without a wick, or the world without a sun. 

All the seven girls was a sobbin’, and a num- 
ber of ’em sithed out, ‘*Oh, it does seem as if 
our hearts must break right in two.” 

Then I spoke up in tremblin’ tones: ‘‘If you 
are willin’, Delila Ann, it would be a melancholy 
satisfaction to me to see the corpse.” 

The seven girls led the way, sobbin’ as if 
their hearts would break right in two, and I 
followed on, kinder holdin’ up Delila Ann, ex- 
pectin’ every minute she would faint away on my 
hands. We was a mournful lookin’ procession. 
They led the way into the next room, and led me 
up to a sofy, upholstered with gorgeous piller 
cotton, and ‘there, on a cushion, lay a dead pup. 

I was too dumbfounded to speak for nearly 
half a moment. 

«Qh !’’ says Delila Ann, bendin’ over him and 
liftin’ up some of the long white hair on his 
neck; ‘It seems as if I could give him up better 
if we could only have washed his lovely hair 
white. It got stained by the medicine we gave 
him in his last sickness, and we could not wash 
the sweet hair white again.”’ 

**No! blessed angel, we couldn’t,’’ cried four 
of ’em, bendin’ down and kissin’ of him 

Oh, what feelin’ I felt as I stood there a-lookin’ 
on’em. To think I had been a-sympathizin’, and 
a-comfortin’, a-pumpin’ the very depths of my 
soul to pour religious consolations onto ‘em, and 
a-bewailin’ myself and sheddin’ my own tears 
over a whiffet pup. As I thought this over, my 
dumbfoundness began to go offen me, and my 
meun begun to look different and awful. I thrust 
my white cotton handkerchief back into my 
pocket again, with my right hand, and drew my 
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left’ arm, haughtily, away from Delila Ann, not 
carin’ whether she crumpled down and fainted 
away or not. I spose my meun apauled ‘em, 
for Delila Ann says to me, in tremblin’ tones: 

*«All genteel wimmen dote on dogs.” And 
the added, in still more tremblin’ tones, as she 
see my meun keep a growin’ awfuller and awful- 
ler every minute. ‘ Nothin’ gives a woman such 
a genteel air as to lead’em round with a ribbon.” 
And she added, still a-keepin’ her eye on my 
meun;: ‘I always know a woman is genteel, the 
minute I see her a-leadin’’’em round, and I never 
have been mistaken once. And the more genteel 
a@ woman is, the more poodle dogs they have to 
dote on.” 

I didn’t say a word to Delila Ann, nor the hull 
set on ’em. But my emotion riz up so that I 
spoke up loud to myself, unbeknown to me. I 
episoded to myself, almost mechanically, in a low, 
deep voice: 

‘* Father’s bein’ killed with labor, and a world 
layin’ in wickedness, and wimmens dotin’ on dogs. 
Hundreds of thousands of houseless and home- 
less children—little fnir souls bein’ blackened by 
vice and ignorance, with a black that can’t never 
be rubbed off this side of heaven, and immortal 
wimmen spendin’ their hull energies in keepin’ 
a pup’s hair white. Little tender feet bein’ led 
down into the mire and clay, that might be 
guided up to heaven’s door, and wimmen utterly 
refusin’ to notice ’em, so rampant and set on 
leadin’ round a pup by a string. Good land!’’ 
‘gays I; “it makes me angry to think on’t.” 

And I pulled out my white linen handkerchief 
and wiped my ferwerd almost wildly. 

I spose my warm emotions had melted down 
my icy meun a very little, for Delila spoke up in 
a chokin’ voice, and says she: 

“If you was one of the genteel kind, you 
would feel different about it, I mistrust,” says 
she, a-tryin’ to scorn me. ‘‘I mistrust that you 
haint genteel.” 

Says I, ‘‘ That don’t scorn me a mite.’’ Says 
I, ‘*I hate that word, and always did.” Says I, 
still more warmly, ‘*There are two words in 
the English language that I feel cold and almost 
haughty towards, and they are: Affinity, such as 
married folks hunt after; and Genteel. I wish,”’ 
says I, almost eloquently, ‘‘I wish those words 
would jine hands and elope the country. I'd 
love to see their backs as they set out, and bid 
‘em a glad farewell.” 

She see she hadn’t skeert me. They didn’t 
say a word. And then the thought of my mis- 
sion governed me to that extent, that I rose up 
my voice to a high, noble key, and went on, 
wavin’ my right hand in ag eloquent a wave as I 





had by me, and I keep awful eloquent waves a 
purpose to use on occasions like these. 

Says I: ‘* ‘am a woman that has got a vow on 
me; I am a Premiscues Adviser in the cause of 
Right, and I can’t shirk out when duty is a-pokin’ 
me in the side. I must speak my mind, though 
I hate to like a dog. And I say unto you,' 
Delila Ann, and the hull eight of you, pre-| 
miscues, that if you would take off some of 
your bebinet lace, empty your laps of pups and 
dime novels, and go to work and lift some of the 
burden from the breakin’ back of Melankton 
Spicer, you would raise from twenty-five to fifty 
cents to my estimation, and I don’t know but 
more.”’ 

**Oh!” says Delila Ann; ‘‘I want my girls to 
marry. It haint genteel for wimmen to work; 
they won’t never keich a bo if they work.” 

‘‘Well,”’ says I, very coldly, ‘“‘I had rather 
keep a clear conscience, and a single bedstead, 
than twenty husbands and the knowledge that I 
was a father killer. But,’’ says I, in reason- 
able tones, for I wanted to convince ’em; “it 
haint necessary to read dime novels and lead 
round pups, in order to marry; if it was, I 
should be a single woman to-day.” 

‘*Oh, I love to read dime novelth,” says the 
lispin’ one: ‘‘I love to be thad and weep; it 
theemeth tho thweet, tho thingularly thweet.” 

Says I, “‘ Instead of sheddin’ your tears over 
imageriny sorrows, there is a tragedy bein’ lived 
before your eyes, day after day, that you ort 
to weep over. A father killin’ himself for his 
children, bearin’ burdens enough to break down 
a leather man, and they a-leadin’ round whiffet 
pups by a string.” 

‘‘Whiffet pup!’’ says Delila Ann, almost 
angrily; ‘‘they are poodles.” 

‘* Well,” says I, calmly; ‘‘ whiffet poodle pups, 
it makes no perticuler difference to me, if it suits 
you any better.”’ 

Says she, ‘‘I paid seven dollars fer ’em, and 
they pay their way in comfortin’ the girls when 
they feel sad. Of course, my girls have their 
dark hours and get low-spirited, when they bore 
their pa for things he wont buy for’em. When 
they all want a gold. butterfly to wear in their 
hair, are fairly sufferin’ for ’em, and then pa 
won’ t get’em for’em, in such dark hours, they find 
the dear dogs such a comfort to ’em.”’ 

“Why don’t they go to work and earn their 
own butterflies, if they have got to have ’em : 
says I, very coldly. : 

‘* Because they won’t never marry if they 
work,” says Delila Ann. 

Says I, ‘It haint no such thing. Any man 
worth marryin’, would think as.much again of a 
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girl who had independence and common sense 
enough to earn her livin’, when her father was a 


poor man. Good land! how simple it is to try 
to deceive folks! Gauze veils, and bebinet lace, 
and cotton velvet cloaks haint a-goin’ to cover up 
the feet of poverty, if we be poor. Not a mite 
of disgrace in it. Poverty is the dark mine, 
where diamonds are found lots of times, by 
their glitterin’ so bright, against the blackness. 
The darkness of poverty can’t put out the light 
of apure diamond. It will shine anywhere, as 


bright in the dark dirt as on a queen's finger. for 


its light comes from within.. And rare pearls are 
formed frequent, by the grindin’ touch of pov- 
erty, tears of pain, and priyation, and patience 
crystallized into great white drops of light, that 
will shine forever. Honest, hard-workin’ poverty 
is respectable as anything can. be respectable, 
and should be honored, if for no other reason, for 
the sake of Him, who, eighteen hundred years 
ago, made it illustrious forever. But poverty 
tryin’ to hide itself behind the aperiences; poy- 
erty concealin’ itself under a sham gentility. 
pretentious, deceitful poverty, trying to cover 
an empty stomach with a tinsel breastpin, is a 
sight sad enough to make angels weep and sinners 
too. Let your girls learn some honest trade, 
Delila Ann.”’ 

‘Oh, my! [wouldn't let ‘em lose their chance 
of bein’ married for nothin’ in the world.’ 

‘Good land!” says I, ‘‘is marryin’ the only 
theme that anybody can lay holt of?’ Says I, 
“it seems to me it would be the best way to lay 
holt of duty now, and then if a bo come, lay holt 
of him. If they ketch a bo with such a hook as 
they are a-fishing with now, what kind of a bo 
will it be? Nobody but a fool would lay holt of 
& hook baited with dime novels and pups. Learn 








reverential toward themselves, when they are 
foldin’ their useless hands over their empty 
souls, waitin’ for some man, no matter who, to 
marry ‘em and support’em. When, in the agony 
of suspense and fear, they have narrowed down 
to this one theme, all their hopes and prayers, 
*Good Lord: anybody.” 

‘¢ But-when a woman lays holt of life in a noble, 
earnest way, when she is dutiful, and cheerful, 
and industrious, God-fearin’, and self-respectin’ , 
though the world sinks, there is a rock under her 
feet that won't let her down far enough to hurt 
herany. Iflove comes to her to brighten her path- 
way, so thuch the better. She will be ready to 
receive him royally, and keep him when she gets 
him. Some folks don’t know howto use love worth 
acent. But no matter whether she be single or 
double, I am not afraid of her future.” 

“Oh, my!” says Delila Ann, again, ‘‘I 
wouldn’t have my girls miss of marryin’ for 
nothin’. Nothin’ in the world looks so lonesome 
as a woman that haint married.”’ 

Says I, reasonably, ‘‘ They do have a sort of a 
one-sided look, I'll admit, and sort o’ curious at 
certain times, such as processions and et cetery. 
But,’ I added, almost coldly, for I was about 
wore out with ’em; ‘‘in my opinion, there haint 
no lonesomeness to be compared to the lone- 
someness of the empty-headed and aimless, 
and no amount of husbands can make up to 
any woman for the loss of her self-respect. That 
is my idea, howsumever, everybody to their own 
mind.” 

Whether I did her any good or not, I know 
not, for my companion arrived almost at that 
moment, and we departed onto our tower. But 
whether marks are hit or not, it is sort a-com- 
fortin’ and happyfyin’ to think that there is a 


your girls to be industrious, and to respect them- 3 pile of arrows somewhere, to bear witness that 


They can’t now, Delila Ann, I know 
No woman can feel honorable and 


selves. 
they can’t. 


you have took aim, and fired nobly in the cause 
of right. 


‘AT THE LAST.’’ 


BY SARAH 


In the silence, and the twilight, 
Sad I sit, and lone: 

Brooding o’er the griefs, the losses, 
That my life has known. 

Loss of wealth, of friends, of pleasures, 
(These things were but small); 

But my soul had dearer treasures, 
And I lost them all. 


Once T had a wife—how cherished, 
Loving to the last; 

Just when most I seemed to need her, 
From my world she passed ! 








DOUDNEY. 


I was left to toil—forsaken— 
While her rest was won ; 

Yet, I said, with faith unshaken: 

“ Lord, Thy will be done!” 


At the last, thank God! T’ll find them— 
Friend, and wife, and trust; 

When the mortal veil about me 
Changes into dust. 

Through the quiet twilight creeping, 
Comes an angel's tone: 

“They are in a better keeping, 

Thou shalt claim thine own.” 








DAISY’S SACRIFICE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


Artuur Derwent and his sister had established 
themselves, temporarily, in the little inn of Far- 
quhier, deep in the heart of picturesque Penn- 
sylvania, waiting to find lodgings, if possible, in 
some quiet farm-bouse, but, finally, ready to give 
up in despair, as nobody seemed inclined to take 
what they called, ‘‘ stuck-up city boarders,” when 
chance, fortunately, threw into their lap the very 
thing they wanted. 

Arthur was an amateur artist, fond of sketch- 
ing from Nature, and it was for this purpose he 
had sought out this picturesque valley in the 
Alleghanies. ‘‘ Every man, who would be healthy, 
in either body or mind, ought to have a vocation, 
or, if not that, a hobby, no matter how rich he 
is,’’ he was wont to say; and hence his devotion 
to art. ‘And if an artist is to succeed, he 
must go direct to Nature,” was another of his 
aphorisms. So he had left Philadelphia, in all 
the full glory of its after-Lenten festivities, and 
came up among these quiet hills, in the spring- 
time: and his sister Agnes, who was inseparable 
from him, accompanied him. 

One day, in search of the picturesque, Arthur 
suddenly came across a woodland stream, that 
wound and rippled through the forest: here, 
overshadowed by dense trees; there, fringed for 
a bit with wild grasses. He stood, silent and 
still, admiring its sylvan beauty, and listening 
to the soft gurgle of the water, when, all at once, 
from the woods on the opposite bank, came a 
little child, one of the quaintest, yet prettiest 
he had ever seen. In one hand, she held a 
flat basket, filled with water-cresses; in the 
other, she carried her shoes and _ stockings. 
Her dress was simple, and almost concealed by a 
huge apron. Her hair fell in wavy masses over 
her bright cheeks, and down her back to her 
shoulders. She did not, at first, observe Arthur, 
but slightly drawing up her little skirts, with the 
hand that held her shoes, began, courageously, 
to cross the brook. 

‘*Stop! stop! my child!’ cried Arthur, in 
some alarm. ‘The water may be deeper than 
you think. You don’t want to be drowned, do 
you?” 

The child gave a slight start, looked up, and 
saw the stranger. But it was only for a moment 
that she was embarrassed. 


‘*Thee does not know it is as well as I do,”’ 
(246) 





she said, gravely, in Quaker dialect. ‘ But Iam 
obliged to thee for the warning.”’ 

There was something so quaint in the speech, 
the accent, and the manner of the child, that 
Arthur, smiling to himself, resolved to improve 
his acquaintance. Nor did he find this diffi- 
cult? Possessing one of those rare, sympathetic 
natures, that finds a way to the heart of others, 
as if, instinctively, he was listening to the girl’s 
innocent talk of where she had been for her 
cresses, how far off she lived, the school she 
went to, their farm-house, and especially her 
pets—a lamb and 4 young colt. 

‘“*Thee had better come home with me,” she 
said, at last. ‘It is not far to go, and mother, I 
know, will be giad to see thee. She can give 
thee a drink of new milk, and some bread and 
butter, if thee wishes. Mother is famous for her 
butter.” 

The end of the adventure was, that Arthur 
was so charmed with the old farm-house and its 
inhabitants, was so carried away by the two tidy 
chambers offered to him, smelling of lavender, 
when he asked, diffidently, if he and his sister 
could get lodgings there, that, the next day, he 
and his sister came, with their trunks, and took 
possession. 

Nor, as the days went on, was Arthur disap- 
pointed: everything was delightful. Agnes was 
pleased, as she always was, with whatever pleased 
him. Mrs Foster did the honors of her garden 
—her well-kept barn—pointed out her fields, 
talked in an intelligent fashion, and was such a 
picture in her Quaker dress, that Arthur declared 
she looked as if she had just stepped out of the 
past century. Then there was Daisy—that was 
the little child—such an odd, interesting crea- 
ture, with wonderful great dark eyes. 

“I should like to stop here forever !’’ cried 
Arthur. 

“At least, thee is quite welcome to stay till 
thee is tired,’’ said Hannah, with her grave smile. 
«« Forever does not mean much at thy age, Friend 
Arthur.” 

For it was twilight now, and a week had 
passed, and they had grown quite friendly. It 
was a warm evening, and they were resting in 
the porch—Agnes seated in an arm-chair, closely 
wrapped in a shawl by Aunt Hannah’s care, for 
Agnes was not strong. Daisy had crept nearer, 
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listening to the conversation; at Arthur’s ex- 
clamation, her large eyes shone like diamonds. 

“What is the little maid looking at me so 
earnestly for?’’ he said, laughing. 

“Thee is so very handsome,” said the. child, 
solemnly and frankly. 

They all laughed, and Arthur was quite young 
enough to color at the compliment, only three 
and twenty, though travel and acquaintance with 
the world caused him to appear older, 

Daisy and Arthur grew, day by day, even 
better well acquainted, and began famous pil- 
grimages among the woods and fields. Oddly 
enough, it was not for some time that they learned 
Daisy was not as they supposed—-Hannah Foster's 
niece. The brother and sister were seated, with 
their hostess, in the cosy, little parlor, Daisy 
haying gone to bed, when, after some little praise 
of the child by Arthur, Hannah was ‘“‘ moved” 
to tell the child’s story, 

Some seven years before, on a stormy night, it 
seemed, a wretched wanderer had sunk down at 
Hannah’s door, with a child in her arms—then 
about two years old. The woman was very ill 
for weeks with brain fever; she recovered, lived 
for a couple of years, but her reason never came 
back entirely, though they could hardly call her 
insane. She died, and took with her the secret 
of her life. Any attempt at question had always 
80 agitated her, that Hannah soon gave up all 
efforts. She died, and Mrs. Foster had kept the 
little girl, who was now nine years old. That 
was the story, and the brother and sister listened 
to it, with a breathless eagerness, which puzzled 
the narrator, 

Had Fate led them straight to the object of 
their search? Had this seeming chance been a 
direct interposition of Providence? 

Hannah said the woman would never give any 
name except Daisy. Daisy! The very name 
their uncle had uttered, over and over, during 
his delirium. 

Had Mrs. Foster, they asked, found nothing 
which gave any clue? 

“No. The poor thing had a little bundle of 
clothing, some money—not much—that was all.” 

“No papers ?’’ Arthur asked. 

‘Nothing, but a scrap of verses,’’ Hannah 
said; ‘‘and those are written in a man’s hand.” 

She rose to search for them in her old escritoire. 
Brother and sister sat staring at each other, till 
their hostess brought the paper, and put it in 
‘Arthur's hand. Agnes read the page over his 
shoulder. Only some simple enough verses. 
But the writing! 

That night they compared it with letters they 
had of their uncle’s. It was a fac-simile. Still, 











this was not absolute proof, though, to Arthur, 
as well as Agnes, it seemed such. 

The next day, Arthur told Hannah Foster a 
story, in return fer hers. A little more than a 
twelvemonth since, their uncle, James Derwent, 
had died of an illness, which struck him down 
suddenly, only a few days after his return to 
America, fram an absence, which had lasted 
several years. From the first he was delirious; 
reason only came partially back towards the last. 
He recognized his niece and nephew; raved 
constantly of some secret, which he often fancied 
himself telling, but which was never intelligible. 

‘‘ Daisy! Daisy!’ he would repeat, sleeping 
and waking; then, sometimes, ‘‘ And the child! 
Arthur, you have promised ; Agnes, you heard !’’ 
Those were his last words. He went out of the 
world, powerless even to reveal what it was that 
filled him with such agony and remorse. He was, 
comparatively, a young man still, only forty, 
scarcely six years older than Agnes herself. He 
had been a bad, profligate man, but so handsome, 
so winning, so generous in many ways, that his 
friends wasted more love on him always, than 
many a better nature ever receives. There re- 
mained of his fortune a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. He had dissipated nearly half a million, 
so the sum did not appearalarge one. His heirs 
were Agnes and Arthur. But they were rich 
already. In any case, their consciences were so 
troubled that they could not have touched the 
money. 

For they believed that their uncle had left some 
deserted woman, whether wife or not, was of 
slight consequence now, and a child ; that, on his 
death-bed, he had desired to set the wrong right, 
but had not been permitted. For a year, every 
means to discover the truth had been employed ; 
but in vain. Such confidential friends as they 
told the story to, thought their scruples over- 
strained. Their lawyer, Arthur's old guardian, 
Mr. Mozier, at last decided that the whole thing 
had been a sick man’s ravings. The brother and 
sister had given up all hope of ever learning the 
truth; but in regard to the money, they were of 
one mind. Later, they might employ a portion 
of the income in Agnes's charity-schemes, but 
never for their personal use. 

The result of the evening's conference was that 
they sent for Mr. Mozier. He came to see them, 
but was not inclined to give great weight to what 
they termed their discovery. They had no facts 
of any kind, he said, no legal proof, at least, on 
which to base their romance. The similarity of 
names was not worth thinking about twice, and, 
as for the writing, well—yes, he would admit 
that. it resembled the page of their uncle's 
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chirography, but that might be an accident, 
. too. 

They were both inclined to be somewhat indig- 
nant, but reflection showed them that the lawyer 
was right, and though they meant to make the 
little girl their charge, they would follow his 
advice, as to keeping their suspicions a secret ; 
from the child herself, for the present, and, as for 
giving up the property to her, that, he said, 
would be not only ridiculous, but wicked. Then 
he recollected a clause in the will, which settled 
that matter. They could not alienate it. If they 
died without heirs, it went to some distant re- 
lations. 

Hannah Foster was a wise woman, and it 
needed no persuasions to make her see that the 
surest proof of affection she could give the orphan 
she had befriended, was to let her go with these 
new friends, who could offer her such great ad- 
vantages, and make for her a life very different 
from the narrow, humble round she would other- 
wise be forced to lead. 

So, it was decided, that Daisy should go away 
with the Derwents. They promised that the child 
should pay as frequent visits as possible to her 
old home, and lonely Mrs. Foster was too much 
oceupied in thinking of the advantages, which 
were to accrue to Daisy, to remember how blank 
her life would be, deprived of her little companion. 
Not but what she realized it fully, only, as she 
told herself, there would be time enough to feel, 
when the winning creature was gone. 

As for Daisy, her mind was, temporarily, a 
chaos. She was desolate at the idea of leaving 
Aunt Hannah; yet it seemed to her the most 
natural thing in the world, that she should go 
away with Arthur; and she was dreaming 
already of the future journey to Europe, of which 
he had talked to her, and regarding it from a 
much more poetical view, than many a modern 
young lady of twice her age would have done. 
So the child’s old life came to an end. 

Before one is twenty, eight years seem an 
almost interminable period to live through, though 
after that age they pass so swiftly, whether filled 
with joy or sorrow, that one can do nothing but 
wonder where they have gone. Daisy was now 
seventeen, and so odd a compound of childish- 
ness and womanliness, that to persons as fond of 
studying character as Arthur and Agnes, she 
made the most agreeable possible companion. 
She was as pretty as a picture—too imaginative 
for her own happiness, and she had gained from 
Agnes’s theories, certain ideas in regard to self- 
sacrifice, which, reproduced in the light of her 
girlish imagination, were morbid and unhealthy, 
and very likely—unless destiny were especially 





good-natured—to make her commit great mistakes, 
and bring trouble on herself and others, in her 
very efforts to do right. 

Up to her last birthday, no youthful creature 
had ever had her lines cast in pleasanter places. 
The brother and sister lived in a lonely old house 
in the outskirts of New York; she had had the 
advantage of excellent’ masters; had travelled a 
good deal, and found in her guardians two affec. 
tionate, sympathetic friends. 

It was early spring—only two months after 
Daisy’s arrival at the age, when she could have 
the satisfaction of considering herself ‘a young 
lady grown’’—that Genevieve Eskdale came 
back from a prolonged sojourn iu Europe, and 
honored Oakdale by the light of her stately 
presence. 

Daisy had’ not seen ‘her since the first years 
that she herself came to live at Oakdale, for, 
though she had made other visits, they chanced 
to take place at seasons when the little girl was 
spending, as she had annually done, a few weeks 
with Aunt Hannah. But she had retained a 
most enthusiastic admiration for the beautiful 
lady, who had been kind to ‘her, in her haughty, 
careless fashion. 

Genevieve Eskdale was nine and twenty now, 
though she looked much younger, and her beauty 
was of the statuesque order, certain to remain 
undimmed for a long while to come. Her life 
had been a failure in her own estimation; she had 
meant to make a grand marriage, and had not 
succeeded. From eighteen to twenty-four, she 
flung away chances rather recklessly; then a 
goodly sum of money, falling in opportunely, 
inspired her with the idea of going to Europe. 
Her mother knew only one law—Genevieve's 
will—and was no more troublesome as a chaperon, 
than if she had been a handsome, old tabby cat, 
aressed in black velvet and point lace. Gene- 
vieve managed their fortune—spent the principal, 
and so got the reputation of being rich. Only 
eighteen months before the time of which I am 
writing, she seemed on the eve of her success— 
she was to marry a famous title. Arthur went 
to Europe at that season, and saw her—she was, 
by the way, his distant cousin. 

The match was broken off; Genevieve wrote 
Agnes that she had drawn back, because she 
found she did not love the Marquis. Ill-natured 
people, in Parisian circles, said the rupture rose 
from the fact that she had lied about her money, 
and caused trouble between himself and a lady, 
to whom he had been engaged, at the time she 
met him. No matter which report was true—the 
beautiful American found herself less pleasantly 
received in “her world.” She was a shrewd 
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woman ; rave‘and rage as she might internally, , friends and admirers, Arthur supposed, and 
she behaved wisely. Her mother's health failed ; was not too well pleased. Least of all satisfied 
suddenly; Genevieve wrote frank, affectionate }to find George Murdoch so frequent a guest, 
letters, to Agnes, telling of her weariness of } though he was not a bad fellow in the main, but 
society, her contempt of herse¥; henceforth she ; Arthur knew too much about his wild career,,to 
should devote her life to her mother, and try to } wish Daisy to be thrown. se constantly in his 
cultivate her soul. The truth was, she had made } society. 
up her mind to marry Arthur. Miss Eskdale delighted in plots and schemes, 

She wrote so feelingly, that Agnes would have ; and was wonderfully adroit in managing all her 
gone to Europe to join her, had her health per- { strings and snares, never pulling or springing 
mitted—that was what Genevieve hoped to com- } them, except at exactly the right instant, and 
pass. She took her mother to Italy. At last the { always leaving her victims as unconscious that 
old lady faded out of the world, and ‘tix months } they were moved at her pleasure, as if they had 
laterGenevieve arrived in America, and descended ; been a set of puppets, with no law but her will. 
upon her cousins. Gradually, Daisy and Arthur saw less and less 

They were all glad to see her; even Arthur, { of each other, and Genevieve managed so well 
who had never in his heart quite believed in her, } that they were hardly ever alone. Each thought 
though, when under the immediate spell of her } it the fault of the other, a word of confidence 
presence, it was difficult to remember his doubts. ; from either, to Agnes, would have set matters 
As for Daisy, she was as enthusiastic over the } straight; but it is one of the most glaring absurd- 
beautiful woman, as she had been in her childish { ities of our human nature, that we always hold 
days, and Genevieve was sweetness aiid tender- { our tongues to the people whom we ought to 
ness itself to her—talked about perceiving a { consult, and go blurting out our troubles to the 
kindred spirit in the girl, and a quantity of } wrong persons. Both were afraid of troubling 
similar rubbish, which sounded very poetical to 3 «sgnes, and were careful to let uo perception of 
the ears of seventeen, and was, I must say for ; the shadow which had gathered between them, 
Miss Eskdale, clothed in» sueh ‘pretty language, } become visible to her eyes. Arthur had a fear 
that even an older person could not have accused } that he had allowed Daisy to see the new love 
her of being silly or gushing. Genevieve had } for her, which had sprung up in his heart, during 
not been long in the house before she achieved } the past year, and that, annoyed and wearied 
two discoveries; the first was, that Daisy loved } thereby, she avoided his society. Daisy thought 
Arthur, and did not'as yet know it; the second, } him changed—hard, cold, and while his manner 
that Arthur had set his heart on the child, and } hurt her deeply, it roused an obstinate pride in 
was just becoming vaguely conscious of the fact }-her soul, which prevented her essaying any effort 
How it came about that it was decided the whole } to alter their relations. Very soon another 
party should spend July and August ata favorite } reason prevented her—she believed that he loved 
watering-place, nobody could have told, unless } Genevieve—had loved her for years, and she left 
it might have been Miss Eskdale. Arthur con- } them more and more together, from the idea that 
ceived the idea that Daisy was wild to go; Agnes } the presence of a third person irritated him. As 
thought it was her brother’s own wish, and } for George Murdoch, he haunted the house. 
Daisy felt confident that it was on account of } Genevieve could not exist without a flirtation, 
Agnes’ health. They were able to secure a} and Murdoch was willing to indulge her, though 
cottage, belonging to a friend, and Genevieve } he was no more in earnest than she. But when 
allowed herself to -be persuaded to accompany } she persuaded him that his attentions to Daisy 
them. teased Derwent, he found a great pleasure 

They were to live as quietly as possible, but it { therein, as most idle men would have done. 
proved a rather gay season to Daisy. Miss } “Will you go and walk, Genevieve?’ Daisy 
Eskdale found plenty of friends there, who were } asked her one bright sunset, as they stood on 
willing to take the girl out; she did not care} the verandah together—Arthur absent, and 
much for the amusements, but Arthur and Agnes } Agnes lying down 
thought that her heart was set upon them, and Genevieve was not quite.ready to set out—she 
urged her to go. had a business ijetter to finish; in order that it 
Even if Genevieve had felt the inclination— might catch the late post. Daisy was to go over 

; 
j 








which she said she did not—of course, her ; the hill, through the wood, and they would meet 
mourning would have prevented her taking a{at the great oak on the top, and return, by 
part in outside gaieties There were, however, } another path, so as te encounter Arthur. 

Daisy departed, and Genevieve went in-doors 


& great many visitors at the house—Daisy's 
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to finish her epistle. She was, however, detained 
somewhat longer than she expected. Annoyed at 
being so much behind time, she tried a short 
path, and somewhat missed her way. Suddenly, 
she heard footsteps, and saw George Murdoch 
strolling through the wood. He ‘was going in 
the direction of the oak tree. An evil inspiration 
seized Genevieve, and she yielded to it at once. 
The young man could see Daisy, and join her. 
She herself could descend the hill—meet Arthur, 
and tell him she had not heen able to find Daisy. 
He would accompany her, and they should meet 
the girl with Murdoch. 

She turned quickly down the hill, and came 
out of the wood, at the junction of the path’ by 
which Arthur would come back’ from his tramp. 
Everything happened as she expected. As she 
left the grove she saw Arthur, and hurried 
toward him. It was fast growing dusk; he 
looked surprised to see her out alone so late, and 
she hastened to explain matters. 

“I wanted to finish my letter, so I told 
Daisy to go on, but when I got im sight of the 
oak, she was not there. I thought she must 
have grown tired of waiting, and come on down 
here.” 

‘«We had better take this other path,’ Arthur 
said, ‘* we shall probably meet her.”’ 

They had not walked far, before they saw 
Daisy and Murdoch. The pair were standing 
still, their backs turned toward the new comers. 
Miss Eskdale glanced at Arthur, and saw his 
face cloud darkly. 

Daisy, Daisy!” called Genevieve. ‘‘‘Oh, you 
naughty child, you frightened me. I could not 
find you anywhere, so I ran on to meet Arthur. 
Oh, Mr. Murdoch, is that you? If I had only 
known you were with Daisy, I needn’t have 
scared myself out of my wits.’’ 

Daisy’s cheeks were scarlet; she saw, by 
Arthur’s face, that he was annoyed. She stam- 
mered something about having waited for 
Genevieve. 

“Luckily, I discovered her, looking like a 
melancholy Dryad,’’ added Murdoch, gaily. He 
was in high, good humor, for he, too, perceived 
that Derwent was vexed. 

They turned toward the cottage, Genevieve 








with any gentleman whom you know as slightly 
as you do Mr. Murdoch.” 

It was the first time in her life that Daisy had 
ever been spoken to in that manner. She was 
so angry, that she could not utter a syllable—she 
flashed one fiery glance at Derwent, out of her 
great eyes, and passed on into the hall. 

‘“«T desire that you will say nothing to Agnes,”’ 
continued Arthur, in the same chill voice; ‘she 
would be greatly distressed.’’ 

Daisy flew up stairs, and shut herself in her 
room, trembling with tempestuous anger. 

‘You should not have spoken so sternly to 
her,”’ said Genevieve, following her cousin into 
the drawing-room. ‘She is only a child—she 
meant no harm.” 

* She meant not to meet you, that is evident,’ 
returned Derwent. 

‘*T am afraid so,”’ sighed Miss Eskdale. ‘But 
let me talk to her—do not you say anything 
more.” 

‘«T shall never mention the matter again—only 
tell her that such a thing must not be repeated.” 

Genevieve persuaded Daisy to open her door, 
and tried her best to soothe her. 

‘¢T have satisfied Arthur,” she said. 
my fault—I told him so.”’: 

“«But he suspected me of having purposely 


“Tt was 


avoided you—of having met Mr. Murdoch inten- 
tionally. How dared he? I will never explain 
—I will not have you—it was an insult!" 

‘No, no, it is better to say nothing—the 
wisest way, always, in little misunderstandings 


between friends, He is sorry—behave as if you 
had forgotten—I promised that you would.” 
When Genevieve left her, Daisy had a hearty 
crying fit; her passion had given place to a 
sense of keen injury, that Arthur could thus 
misjudge her. It seemed a slight incident— 
scarce worth repeating, but, like so many little 
things, it’ was important, and worked as Miss 
Eskdale had meant it to do. She had managed 
to'make Arthur believe that Daisy was deceitful; 
the girl thought him unjust, and so the pair 
drifted further away from each other, and the 
possibility of reaching a mutual understanding. 
October found them once more established in 
their home. Genevieve was still with them, and 


and Murdoch talking for the whole party. When they all begged her to remain. Even Agnes had 


they reached the gate, Murdoch wished them 
good-night, declining Miss Eskdale’s invitation 
to enter—an invitation which was not seconded 
by Arthur. 

When he had gone, the three walked in silence 
up to the house. As they reached the verandah, 
Arthur said, coldly: 

‘Daisy, it was too late for you to be walking 


become aware of the change in Daisy, and was 
greatly troubled thereby, but the girl could not 
be tempted into confidence. How could she tell 
any human being her secret? She loved Arthur 
—she knew it; believed that she had given her 
heart to a man who loved another, and her pain 
and humiliation she thought must kill her—how 
could she live, and bear such a burthen | 
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Murdoch, came seldom to the house; Agnes 
had told Daisy that. they did not consider him a 
fit intimate, and she received the tidings in a 
silence, which looked like sullenness,,. The brother 
and sister feared that she cared for him, and 
Genevieve increased their belief by her insidious 
speeches.,, They pitied the poor child, and could 
enly hope that time would wear out the impres, 
sion, and they talked of change and travel, as 
soon as. Agnes should be strong enough. 

And Daisy was feeling that she had become a 
burthen, and was longing to go away—be a 
teacher, a nurse-maid—anything to relieve them 
from her presence. Genevieve was her sole con- 
fidante. Many girls would have hated the beauti- 
ful woman, for having won Arthur’s heart, but 
Daisy did not; it seemed quite natural. Gene- 
vieve was so lovely, so gifted, and she a poor, 
dull thing—not even pretty—for Daisy greatly 
undervalued her own petite figure and flower- 
like loveliness. Miss Eskdale read the girl’s 
mind as easily as if it had been an open book. 
She meant to drive her from the house, if only 
ty stay, for a tame, with, Mrs. Foster. Arthur 


had grown to depend so much on Geneyieve’s 
sympathy, that the scheming woman believed 
that, if free, for a season, from Daisy’s presence, 


she should attain her ends, Many.a heart had 
been caught at a rebound, and Arthur was just 
in a mood when men snatch at any relief from 
the oppressing weight of a great trouble. 

Daisy knew something of the story, which the 
brother and sister believed, in regard to her 
birth and relationship to themselves, but the 
subject was never talked of, and they had deemed 
it wise to leave her in ignorance of the wealth, 
which they, had refused to claim. 

Genevieve discovered this, and determined to 
use the knowledge to bring her plans to a cul- 
mination. So, one night she told the whole tale, 
knowing that Daisy would suffer death, rather 
than break her promise, not to reveal a syllable 
to Agnes or Arthur. 

“You .can do nothing,’ Genevieve said. 
“They are both fond of you, but just now, 
Arthur has. business troubles: You know, even 
& saint would be vexed to think of a hundred 
thousand dollars in reach, which one cannot 
touch.” 

“But, if it is mine, why does he not take it? 
Surely, he must know how glad I should be to 
make some return for their goodness,” pleaded 
Daisy. 

‘He cannot claim it for you, because there are 
no proofs of your right, that would stand in law. 
The other relatives would not permit it: touch it 


himself, he will not.” 
Vor. LXXII.—18. 





You can imagine the misery that poor Daisy 
endured! She was a load; a drawback on the 
two people who had lavished everything upon 
her! Worse than that, she was keeping Arthur 
from his happiness—thwarting Genevieve's life 
—-Genevieve who was so good and tender! Ex- 
cept for Arthur's business disasters, he and 
Genevieve would have been married. This un- 
claimed fortune would make all clear. 

So, poor little Daisy passed sleepless days and 
nights, and, at last, hit upon a plan, which she 
believed, would bring peace to those for whom 
she was ready and glad to sacrifice herself. She 
determined to run away and hide; to leave a 
letter, telling Agnes she would never come back 
till Arthur had taken the money ; that to try and 
find her, would render her so desperate, that she 
should be tempted to destroy herself. She did 
write a very mad letter, but every line uncon- 
sciously revealing her loye and gratitude, and 
the honest motives which impelled her to take 
this insane step. She told no falsehood, but she 
accounted for her knowledge of the legacy in a 
way which would prevent suspicion falling upon 
Genevieve. 

She laid her little plot carefully ; she prepared 
to. escape. On her last birth-day, Mrs. Foster— 
grown very well off by the rise of some Western 
lands she owned—had sent her a present of two 
hundred dollars, This seemed a fortune to Daisy, 
and she luckily had it by her. She meant to go 
to Tennessee; she knew some people, who lived 
near Memphis. She would tell Mrs. Clavers the 
whole truth. That kind lady would help her 
for Arthur's sake. She could teach little 
children; do needle-work. After all, the exile 
might not last very long. Arthur would take 
the money, if he found that, only by so doing, 
could she be restored. When he was once more 
rich—when he and Genevieve were married, she 
would come back and live with Agnes. At least, 
then she should be of use, and Daisy firmly be- 
lieved, that to be useful to others, was all life 
had left for her in its round, 

Of course, it was all as childish and silly as 
possible, yet, to me, the firm determination—the 
earnest spirit of self-sacrifice, which urged her 
on—was noble and heroic. 

Three days more elapsed, and one morning 
Daisy did not appear at breakfast, though it was 
late, and even Agnes had come down stairs. 
Genevieve offered to go in search of the tardy 
child, and she went, but she knew in advance 
that she should find an empty room. On the 
previous evening, she had felt certain that Daisy 
was resolving some strange project, and had 
watched, had seen her escape from the house. at 
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daylight, carrying with her a valise much too 
heavy for her strength. She had found a letter 
on the girl's table, addressed to Agnes; had 
opened and read it; hid it, too, for she had no 
mind that the brother and sister should see the 
contents; having it in her power to put an entirety 
false appearance upon the poor creature’s flight. 

She rushed down stairs and told her tale. 
Daisy was gone!’ The bed had not been slept 
in; ‘@ portion of her clothing was gone, too. 
Twice during the past month, Arthur had seen 
Daisy walking with Murdoch. It had been an 
accident, and she had, at last, frankly told the 
young man that he must never join her again. 
Arthur had kept the secret from Agnes, had been 
seeking an opportunity to speak with Daisy— 
though he had told Genevieve. 

Now, in the midst of their alarm and distress, 
Miss Eskdale cried, suddenly : 

“Oh, Arthur! Arthur! I heard that George 
Murdoch was going South to-day! No, it can’t 
be! it can’t be!”’ 

But Arthur followed up the clue. His own 
suspicions had immediately fallen upon Murdoch. 
He went to the hotel where the young man lived 
He had left that morning by the early train. 
The night porter had been the only person up. 
His information convinced Arthur that his first 
fear wag correct. Mr. Murdoch had been called 
for, by a lady in a carriage; his trunk was put 
on the vehicle—yes, the lady's luggage was there, 
too. He remembered seeing a large portmanteau 

Miss Eskdale’s admirable scheme held one 
blunder, as the best schemes so often will. She 
knew Arthur, when he met with treachery on 
the part of a person whom he had trusted, was 
very implacable. She believed, that in his 
wrath, he would leave Daisy to the fate she had 
brought upon herself. To her dismay, when he 
came home, he announced his intention of going 
in pursuit of the fugitives, and Agnes was wild 
to have him start, lamenting only that her fee- 
bleness prevented her accompanying him, as she 
should only be a hindrance. 

“You will be too late!’? Genevieve said, 
“doubtless, they were married before they 
started.”’ 

‘When a man is a villain—’’ Arthur began, 
but checked himself; the doubt in his mind was 
too horrible. 

Agnes hid her ashen face in her hands Gen- 
evieve indulged in hysterical sobs, but managed 
to find voice enough to moan: “You have no 
Jegal right; you could not bring her back.”’ 

It was evening before Arthur could set out 
Agnes bore up bravely for his sake. She could not 
give way till he was gone. When Genevieve saw 





him, at the moment of his departure, she knew 
that, whether Daisy were found or not, she should 
herself gain nothing. Arthur's face looked as if 
years had passed over his head since morning; 
no woman would ever take the place of his 
broken idol. 

To St. Louis, to New Orleans, Arthur pursued 
George Murdoch and his companion ; reached the 
latter city to find that they had gone te Cuba 
He sent frequent telegrams to his sister, and 
Genevieve had to bear the suspense; and now a 
fierce desire for revenge took possession of her, 
and she vowed, that even if Derwent discovered 
that the girl had not fled with Murdoch, he 
should never learn the truth in regard to her 
flight. 

And Derwent did discover that he had come 
upon a vain errand. He found Murdoch in 
Havana. The young man's companion was an 
elderly aunt, who had lately become reconciled 
to him, after @ long estrangement ; had paid his 
debts, and taken the prodigal with her to pass 
the winter in the West Indias. . 

So Arthur started on his homeward journey. 
At least, it was much to know, that Daisy had 
not filed with Murdoch. He suffered keenly 
enough; but he should find her—he knew he 
should! And all this while, Daisy was estab- 
lished in Hannah Foster’s dwelling, in the heart 
of Pennsylvania. At the last moment, she had 
decided to go thither for a little while. She 
could rest and be safe, for Mrs. Foster was visit- 
ing relatives in Wisconsin, and her home was 
shut up. . The Derwents knew this, and so would 
not seek for her there. 

She reached the little farm in the evening, and 
found the house in the charge of an old woman, 
who had been with Aunt Hannah for years. 

Daisy had only intended to stop a very short 
time, but she arrived so ill and miserable, that 
she was obliged to go to bed and lie quiet a 
couple of days, and for a whole week after, was 
not fit to continue her journey. 

So she sat in thé sun; wandered about the 
house, and tried to get her strength back ; to be 
patient ; to remember, that only by persevering 
in her resolution, could she secure Arthur his 
happiness. 

One day, she had gone up into a great unfin- 
ished attic, over the chambers, at the back of the 
house. Aunt Hannah had told her, that it had 
been a fancy of her mother’s, to spend hours 
and hours there. pacing up and down. When 
her partial insanity took a gloomy form, she 
would shut herself in for days together, seeming 
always, to consider it her special retreat, and 
nothing disturbed her so much, as to find that 
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any other person ever entered it. The room 
contained some pieces of furniture, which had 
been stored in it for many years—dilapidated 
chairs, unused bedsteads, and an old-fashioned 
bureau, which would have been the delight of 
any person with a mania for antiquated meubies, 
though Aunt Hannah despised the great, un- 
wieldy object, and had banished it to that place 
of refuge, even before Daisy’s mother came to 
thehouse. The girl began examining the drawers 
as she had done scores of times during her child- 
hood, turning over the bits of rubbish which they 
contained. Then she opened the top, which let 
down to form a writing-desk, and stood, half 
unconsciously, moving her fingers back and forth, 
across the faded green cover, as if it had been 
the key-board of. piano. 

Suddenly, she felt something underneath the 
cloth; it was no difficult task to rip out the 
brass-headed tacks, which fastened the. edges. 
She did so, and discovered some pages of manu- 
seript. She had found a journal, kept by her 
mother; she seated herself to read it. 

There she sat in the stillness, and perused the 
record; which made that mother seem a real 
personage, instead of the dream-like abstraction 
she had hitherte appeared. The confessions were 
not those of a highly educated woman, but apart 
from the interest of the story—for. they told the 
history of her love and: marriage—there ran a 
vein of imagination and poetry, which beautified 
the whole. 

Many times, Daisy paused to weep softly, and 
kiss the lines with tender reverence. She turned 
the last pages; a folded paper fell out from 
among the leaves—she stooped and picked it up 
—it was her mother's certificate of marriage. 
Daisy's one thought, after. the first feeling of 
stupefaction had passed, was to destroy. this 
proof. Her fingers had already closed over the 
document, when she was stayed by the touch of 








a hand upon her own. She looked up, and saw 
Arthur. 

** Don’t read it—don’t!’’ she cried, too full of 
her dread of his discovering the truth, even to 
wonder how he came there. 

‘**T have read it already,” he answered, softly. 
“‘Oh, Daisy! Daisy! how could you frighten us 
so?” 

The day Arthur sailed from Cuba, he received 
a telegram from Agnes, telling him he would find 
important letters at New Orleans. Genevieve’s 
wickedness, in hiding the epistle Daisy left, had 
been exposed. Her maid had witnessed the 
transaction, and.on the occasion of a quarrel be- 
tween her mistress and herself, she betrayed the 
treachery. Miss Eskdale at once departed from 
the house, though, before she accomplished her 
ignominious retreat, she was forced to deliver up 
her stolen prize, 

During his homeward journey, it occurred to 
Arthur that, by this time, Mrs. Foster might 
have returned. It was possible she had news of 
the fugitive, Old Elsie, the sole servant there, 
sent him at once up stairs, and Daisy, engrossed 
in her task, had not. heard him enter. He read 
the certificate as he stood behind her. His belief 
of years. was. yerified—Daisy’s father had been 
James Derwent. Agnes had forwarded him the 
child's letter; it had made everything clear. 
Shehad not meant it todoso, but each line revealed 
her affection for Arthur—her design of sacrificing 
herself for his sake. 

When Daisy could think at all, she raised her 
head from his shoulder, and said, eagerly : 

‘‘ At least, now, you will take the money—you 
know it is mine.’ 

_ “If I may have you with it,’’ he answered. 

Then he told her his secret ; it proved an older 
one than hers, for, even while she was a child, it 
had been his dream to guard, always for himself, 
the treasure of her love. 
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A MATDEN sits by the window, 
With a girlish face and fair; 

With heaven's own blue within her eyes, 
And its sunshine in her hair. 

And she sees, far away, in the distance, 
A form on the meadow green, 

As she whispers, with drooping eyelids: 

“Oh! might I his love have been!” 


He catches a glimpse of the window, 
And of the face so fair ; 

With the golden sunbeams falling 
Upon her golder hair. 





And he thinks, with heart fust beating, 
As he wearily hangs his head ; 
“0, no! she could not love me— 
And I wish that I were dead.” 


He turns away with sorrow; 
With a heavy heart, but bold, 

He has struggled hard for power, 
And has made a name, and gold. 

But he often thinks of the window, 
And of the face so fair, 

As it seemed on that bright morning, 
In the spring-time’s balmy air. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Wuewn his visitor had left him, Mr. Fairfax 
returned to his chair, shrugging his shoulders. 

‘Plainly, it is through Phil he has heard of 
Duval,” he said. “*My dear Phil, ” “apostro- 
phizing that young person in the spirit, sé You ‘are 
a’ beautiful little’ foot.” 

And'then, with’ his promise to Wilfred Galnngie 
still echoing in the room, he sat down, ‘with 
exquisite composure, td write a letter to the girl, 
detailing the whole transaction. He was 5 distuthed 
by no conscientious scruples. 

‘I was quite touched,” he wrote, pathetically. 
“The young man displayed'a delicate chivalrous- 
ness one does not often’ sée ‘in’ this commion-place 
age. Iam not a sentimental person myself, but 
I must say I have, for once, been roused ‘to 
earnest admiration for Mr. Wilfred Carnegie: 
Your ‘influence over thesé people, my ‘dear 
Philippa, is boundless, simply boundless. You 
are actually like the heroine of a romance. “You 
may do anything with them you like. © Certainly, 
your position is a most enviable one. Make the 
most of it.” 

‘This letter reached ‘Brackencleugh before 
Wilfred himself, who was detained by business. 
Phil read it, in an absolute transport of shame 
and bitterness'of spirit. From the moment that 
she had finished it, her old delusions vanished. 
Her uneasy suspicions were realities. Her 
childish dream was over. She ‘saw her blindly 
beloved idol as he was. He was under obligations 
to these people, such as might have bowed him to 
the earth; and yet he could betray them, and lie 
to them, and plot against them, with a serene 
face. He had lied to them about Duval, he had 
lied to them about his promise, he would have 
lied to them about anything else. 

‘*How am I to bear it,’ she cried. ‘How am 
I to remain silent, and never let them know that 
I am grateful, and love them?” 

She could scarcely wait until Wilfred’s return. 
She ceuld not bear the burden of such a secret. 
The very night after she received his letter, she 
wrote to her father. 

‘“«T will promise not to tell them, that I heard 
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the truth from you,”’ she said, ‘but I will not 
promise not to tell them, that I have heard it.” 

And reading her words, Fairfax shrugged his 
shoulders, as he had done before. 

‘*My dear Philippa,’ he observed, succinctly, 
‘You are a beautiful little fool.”’ 

At the’ beginning of the next week, Wilfred 
came home: He came home in the evening, and 


\ dinner had’ been kept waiting for him. As 


Philippa rose to greet him, the bright eagerness 
ot her welcome surprised him. Her little hand 
gtasped his warmly, she blushed like 4 rose, and 
her eyes appealed to him to believe in the 
sincerity of her pleasure. 

‘«*Jwe lave’ missed you, every day,” she 
said. ipo 

‘Every ‘hour, we might “say,” added Mrs. 
Dorothy, looking at ‘him, with affectionate 
delight‘and admiration. 

And now Philippa spoke up, bravely. 

“Cousin Dorothy and—Wil,’’ she said, “I 
think—I am sure I ought to tell you that—that 
1 have guessed.””° 

**Guessed ?”” exclaimed Wil. ‘Guessed ?”’ and 
blushed crimson. 

Mrs. Dorothy’s confusion was quite as trans- 
parent. 

‘« @uessed, my dear ?”’ she faltered. 

“If we had more ‘friends, I might not have 
guessed s0 soon,” said Phil, in tears. ‘‘ But as 
it is, how could I help being sure, that no one 
else loved me well enough, to be so good and 
generous. When you went away, Wil, I 
wondered why it was,:but as soon as I read my 
father’s letter, telling me that somebody had 
helped him out of all his dreadful trouble, I 
knew who that somebody must be. And though, 
in your kind thought for me, you wished to let 
me remain ignorant of the great debt I owe you, 
I cannot help but be glad that I do know all 
about it, because—because I want to thank you 
a thousand times, with all my heart and soul, and 
because it makes me love you—both of you, 
Cousin Dorothy and Wil—more than ever.’ 

Her cheeks were wet, but her eyes were full of 
innocent joy and gratefulness. 
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She knelt by, Mrs. Dorothy, and kissed: her 
hands, that lay in her lap, again and! again: 
Then she rose‘and went to nena peltone' out 
both hands. 

«Please to shake hands with me,’’:she énid, 
and when he did so, her smile was so sweet and 
bright, that he went farther, and kissed them, as 
he had done the day they sat together upon: the 
hillside. 





CHAPTER XI. 

Purrpra found life pleasanter than'ever after 
this. She had no need for anxiety, since her 
father was at ease. Indeed, that gentleman’s 
next letter was a surprise to her; it was so tactful, 
so affectionate, so touchingly ingenuous,' His 
health was improving rapidly; he was not with- 
out money ; he was beginning to enjoy existence 
again. 

As the weather became warmer, Phil and 
Wilfred spent the greater part of their time out 
of doors. They followed the impulse of every 
whim that seized them. The big rooms echoed 
with their laughter ; they were childishly happy, 
and full of their enjoyment of the flying spring. 

Perhaps, they were beginning to enjoy some- 
thing else more thoroughly; Wilfred was sure 
fhat he was. Philippa was not very definite in 
her views: upon the subject. Her heart burned 
within her, as she reminded herself, that the 
man who married. her, would, unconsciously, 
marry Mr. Philip Fairfax. As to Wilfred Car- 
negie—well, of course, she was specially firm 
concerning Wilfred Carnegie. He, at least, 


should never be wronged and saddled with an }. 


irksome and humiliating encumbrance. But, 
notwithstanding her private resolutions,’ there 
were times when she felt that she melted! igno- 
miniously ; times when Wilfred was, more than 
usually, bright and lovable, as when certain 
Fates worked with him. Times when they had 
wandered up the hillside, to that. favorite nook 
of theirs, when Wilfred stretched himself upon 
the grass to be charming, when sun and wind, 
blue sky and blue water, seemed to conibine, to 
entrap her into being subdued and overruled. 

It was after such a day ‘as this, that the aspect 
of affairs changed for them. On reaching the 
house, after a morning spent on the hills, she!no- 
ticed, as she passed through the entrance door, 
& traveling carriage driving away, and heard 
voices in one of) the parlors. Whén she ‘was 
ready to descend, she met a servant upon the 
stairs, and the girl spoke, surprisedly : 

“Mrs, Oswald did not know you had come, 
too, Miss,’’ she said. ‘The family from Strath- 





.#¢A whole-family?’” said vi wngie shrugging 
her shoulders.’ : 
‘Mr. Farquhar, Miss, anahis married! daugh- 


ter; and—» There's the gentleman, now,‘Miss,’’ 
in a hurried whisper, and with a glance’ down- 
ward. . 

Philippa, standing at the head of the’ stairs, 
cast her eyes carelessly below, and the next im+ 
stant ‘drew herself up; haughtily, | dolering sdar- 
let: A man, crossing the hall, had' stopped, and 
stead looking up at her, smiling, with an air of 
amusement. 

‘Ah, Philippa!’ he said. 
How do you do?” 

There was no alternative but to deseend; and 
return his greeting as coolly as he had ‘offered 
it. Mr. Ernest Duval had the best of the ‘game 
for once, and the servant, who had hurried away, 
had her eyes 'wide open; Philippa knew. She 
came down, and gave him the tips bf‘her fingers. 

**T am very well,” she said, icily. 

She set him ‘at defiance, with her very'toueh. 
The frigid contempt in her face and voice, ‘would 
have confused a- better man.’ He only laughed, 
lightly. 

 What'a delightful surprise it is!’ he said. 
**T thought’ I had lost sight of you forever; Phil, 
my dear.” 

«Is it a delightful ‘surprise?’ said: Philippa, 
looking at him, with coldly opened eyes. 

«More than delightful,” he answered. '“ Isobel 
will be ‘charmed.’’ 

“¥s'\Mrs. Duval with Cousin Dorothy?” Phil 


“Is it. possible? 








asked\': * 

«Yes, certainly: | Mr. Farquhar is one of Mrs. 
Oswald’s oldest friends: ‘He never fails to ‘visit 
Brackeneleugh in the sumimer.” 

‘¢Suppose, then,’”’ said Philippa, ‘that ‘we 
join'them. It*is hardly necessary that we should 
remain here.” : 

She turned away, and walked towards the door 
of the parlor. As she reached it,’ the handle 
was turned, and some one opened it. 

It was Wilfred Carnegie; and from the look of 
non-recognition on Wilfred Carnegie’s face, Phil 
gathered at once, that he had not been’ presented 





to’ her companion. She stopped, and spoke 
coldly, scarcely glancing at one man or the other. 

“This is Mr. Duval,”’ she said; “* Mr. Wilfred 
Carnegie,” ‘and ' passed on, leaving them to- 
gether. 

The room was bright and warm with sunshine ; 
the windows were thrown open, and there was 
a scent of flowers, and’ a sound as of the joyous 
twittering of birds outside; but Philippa felt 
strangely cold and miserable as ‘slic advanced. 





dhu haye arrived,’’ 





The, beautiful blonde woman, talking to Mrs. 
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Derothy, turned to look at her, and she saw again 
the face she had seen under the -lace veil, on 
Isebel Farquhar’s wedding ‘day, and recognized, 
in an instant, that it was:a face changed forever: 
Mrs. Dorothy paused, and spoke with s smile. 

** Here is Philippa,’’ she said. ‘‘ We were just 
speaking of you. Mrs. Duval has heard of you 
before.’’ 

If she had felt cold on entering, Phil felt eold 
no longer. Isobel Duval did not offer her hand; 
did not smile; merely bent her head, and gave 
her a steady, peculiar glance. It was such a 
look, half suspicious, half indignant, as made 
Phil’s cheeks burn. 

At that moment, Wilfred and Ernest. Duval 
advanced together, and the conversation became 
general. 


CHAPTER XII. 

“Tury will spoil everything,’’ Philippa had 
said, and surely enough life became a different 
matter after the arrival of the visitors. There 
were no more idle mornings spent in the sunniest 
room: Phil at the piano, Wil standing by, with 
his violin, and Mrs. Dorothy seated near to, listen. 
There was no more reading aloud, end talking 
gay careless nonsense; there were no more 
rambles, and solitary driftings, here and there. 
en the loch. Once or twice Wil had made an 
effort to wander off with Philippa; but they 
never reached the water side before they encoun- 
tered Duval, who gracefully intimated his inten- 
tion of joining them. It was useless te endeavor 
to elude him, he was always sauntering in some 
inconvenient place, and always advanced smiling, 
secure, and just in,time. 

He affected an intimacy with Phil, that. galled 
and angered Wilfred. 

‘‘You have knowa Miss Fairfax for some time, 
I presume,” remarked Wil, rather savagely, on 
one occasion. 

‘Miss Fairfax?’ coolly. ‘‘Ah!. Philippa, you 
mean. Well, the fact is, that I have known 
Philippa so many years, that I hardly recognize 
her, when I hear her spoken of as Miss Fairfax. 
Under other circumstances, I should scarcely ven- 
ture to address her, as familiarly as 1am in the 
habit of doing.” 

“So I fancied,’ returned Wil, succinctly. 
‘* But Fairfax told me—or at least I understood 
him to tell me, that you had merely been a slight 
acquaintance—that you had barely known each 
other.’ 

Ernest laughed in his face. 

‘‘ Fairfax ?’’ he repeated. ‘‘ My dear, fellow, 
Fairfax is the most consummate lier that ever 
breathed. He will stand at nothing to accomplish 





aw 


enend.. When he told you that, he was thinking 
of' Philippa.”’ 

Genérous as he was, Wilfred found it a difficult 
matter to hold his own, against such well sown 
seed asthis. Phil herself felt that she constantly 
appeared toa disadvantage. She was surrounded 
by pitfalls on every side. That Wilfred was 
miserable she could see, that Mrs. Duval distrusted 
her she was fully conscious. 

Mrs. Dorothy, meantime, discovered, before her 
guests had been with her long, that Mrs. Duval 
was, by no means, happy. She had heard of 
Isobel Farquhar as a bright, warm-hearted girl; 
she found her a stately, reticent woman. She 
had heard that her marriage had been a love- 
match; she saw soon enough that if it had been 
2 love-match, it was one no longer. The husband 
and wife had plainly nothing in common. Isobel 
treated her husband with grave, frigid deference; 
Duval was simply cool, and compiacently polite. 
That he was happy enough was evident, but it 
was not so with Isobel. She was scarcely more 
than a girl in years, and she had a bitter burden 
to bear. She could not always control herself 
wholly, as an older woman might have done. 

“Isobel is not well this morning,’ Mr. 
Farquhar said to her, one day after breakfast. 
‘* These nervous headaches of hers are becoming 
incessant. She suffers terribly at times.”’ 

‘*T must go to her room and see her, if she is 
well enough to receive visitors,’ said Mrs. 
Dorothy. 

‘| wish you would,” returned Mr. Farquhar, 
hurriedly. “It will do her good.”’ 

When Mrs. Oswald entered the room up stairs, 
the face Isobel Duval turned towards the door, 
startled and alarmed her. The wrapper she wore 
was not whiter; :there were purplish hollows 
about her eyes} and she had) evidently been 
weeping. 

‘I am: very sorry you are so ill, my dear 
child,’’ ‘said: :Mrs.:Dorothy. ‘‘I am very sorry.” 
Thé poor wife burst into a passion of tears. 

“You are sorry tor me?” she cried. ‘*‘ Sorry 
for me? Den’t-be sorry for me, because I am in 
pain, Mrs. Oswald; be sorry for me, because my 
life is wrecked, and I have thrown away love, 
and youth, and hope, forever.’’ 

It was the uncontrollable outery of an utter 
despair.. She had given her all for nothing, and 
had discovered her terrible mistake, too late 

** He-did not love me, Mrs. Oswald,”’ she went 
on, carried away out of all reticence. ‘‘1 was 
nothing to him from the first, I think he has 
always despised me. If he has not told me 60, 
it is only because he is so wholly indifferent. 
He is dishonest, and dishonored; he is false, and 
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cruel; he is selfish, and despicable—and yet he 
is the man I loved, and he is my husband.” 

Mrs. Dorothy listened with a sad heart. Of 
late, in spite of herself, she could not help con- 
jecturing, as to what Phil's relations with the 
man had been, and, as she heard Isobel Duval 
speak, she was haunted with a memory of Phil's 
manner towards him. If he had done her no 
wrong in the past, she, surely, would not show 
her dislike so continually. It was as if she had 
taken her stand against him, as if she defied; and 
yet, even while she defied, feared hima little. 

She thought of this, as she caressed and ¢om- 
forted Isobel, and before she left lier, she’ began 
to feel fresh dread. 

“His friends,’’ Isobel exclaimed, bitterly, in 
the course of the conversation ; “ his friends are 
professional gamblers, who are the worst of their 
class. Philip Fairfax is the oldest of them, and 
you know what such an intimacy means.” 

. “Yes,” answered Mrs. Dorothy, with a sigh ; 
“I know. Poor Philippa.” u 

Mrs. Duval’s expression suddenly changed. 

“Poor Philippa!’’ she said. **You think 
Philippa is to be pitied, also.”’ It struck Mrs. 
Dorothy that the speaker's tone was cold, and 
her manner constrained. ‘‘Am I ‘mistaken,"’ 


added Mrs. Duval, ‘‘in fancying that Mr. Carne- 


gie is very much attracted by her?” 

“Wilfred!” said Mrs. Dorothy, with's kindly 
warmth.. ‘* No, you are not mistaken.” 

“And you would not be averse'té' such a mar- 
riage,” said Mrs. Duval, amazed. 

“My dear!’’ Mrs. Dorothy é¢jaculated, sur- 
prised at her evidently unintentional vehemence , 
“Surely, Philippa is net ‘to be condemned for 
Philip Fairfax’s iniquities.” 

There was so plain a touch of pained feeling 
in her tone, that Isobel checked herself in mo- 
mentary embarrassment. 

“Forgive me!’ she said. “I‘do not mean to 
be illiberal. I have been’ made so unhappy my- 
self, that, perhaps, I am a little morbid. She 
should not bear her father’s burdens, it is true.” 

No more was said, but the conversation left an 
unpleasant impression on Mrs. Dorothy. Going 
down stairs, she found Phil alone’ in the 
morning room, standing at ‘the window, ‘and 
looking out with a strange air of melancholy and 
depression. 

“You do not look as if you were in good 
spirits, my dear child,’’ she said. 

‘““T am not in very good spirits,” was the an- 
ewer ; ** but—but no one'is to blame but myself.”’ 

She spoke with a rather proud and reserved 
little air. Nothing would ‘have induced her to 
tell Mrs. Dorothy that she was‘unhappy, because 





she felt that she was regarded with distrust. It 
was not Mrs. Duval’s coldness which hurt her 
most deeply. She could have borne that, even 
while she was stung by it. The fact was, that 
she was beginning to feel that, though he was too 
generous to wholly distrust her, Wilfred was 
rendered restless and uneasy, by what he could 
not fail to see. Duval’s easy familiarity angered 
him, but Mrs. Duval’s constraint cut him to the 
quick. 

To do him justice, he had tried, often enough, to 
drop back into his old, familiar intercourse with 
Phil; but he had always failed. When nothing 
else stood between them, Duval appeared upon 
the field, and they were interrupted. 

It was with these feelings in her heart, that 
she had answered. 

“IT can blame no one but myself.”". And she 
would say nothing more, which increased, though 
she would hardly admit it, the unpleasant im- 
‘pression made on Mrs. Dorothy by Mrs. Duval’s 
manner. : 


CHAPTER XIItf. 

CracumsTances soon occurred to increase these 
half-acknowledged suspicions. 

‘*Duval seems to stand on rather familiar 
terms with that pretty girl of Fairfax’s,”’ said 
Mr. Farquhar, one day, to Mrs. Dorothy. 

** With Philippa? Well, I have heard she was 
very young, when he went first to her father's 
house. ‘Was it not so? She could scarcely have 
been called more than a baby.” 

“Pid you ever hear—did you ever gather 
from any chancé speech of hers,”’ said Mr. Far- 
quhar, suddenly facing Mrs. Dorothy, “that , 
there had been a sort of love affair between 
them f”’ 

«A love affair! Not exactly a love affair—no ! 
At least, whatever I may have fancied, I cannot 
think so now. Philippa’s manner towards him, 
is scarcely the manner of a girl who has—” 

‘«« But,’ Mr. Farquhar interposed, “it ‘has 
struck me that it is. It is her manner, in fact, 
which has convinced me of the truth of the story.”’ 

“The story!’ There was anxiety in Mrs. 
Dorothy's face, as she spoke. ‘Was there a 
story ?”’ 

‘Yes, there was a story,” with an air of dis- 
gust. ‘Duval was the father’s constant com- 
panion, and was thrown with the girl, upon all 
occasions. Tt is said, she was passionately in 
love with him, and he was as much attachéd to 
her as was consistent with his nature. Mark 
you, I do not say that I heard anything deci- 
dedly to her discredit. It was Duval was to 
blame ; he was trifling with her.” 
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** Does Isobel know. anything of this?’ asked 
Mrs. Dorothy, for she knew Mr. Farquhar was 
aware of Mrs. Duval’s confession to ber. 

“T am not sure—though since we have. been 
here, I have fancied so, In fact, I have been rather 
puzzled,’’ knitting his brows) slightly... ‘‘1t is 
net like Isobel. to be moved by any, emotion so 
petty as jealousy—it would be sheerly impossible 
for her to be prejudiced by such a ;story—and 
yet—and yet I have observed, from the first, that 
her demeanor, towards the girl is far from cordial.” 

“T have been. surprised by the same thing 
myself,” said’ Mrs. Dorothy. 

Mr. Farquhar hesitated a moment or so, and 
then spoke again, as if with some reluctance. 
‘*Is it possible,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘ that she has 
heard something we have not—that there is even 
aless pleasant—’' But there he ehecked him- 
self. ‘‘No, forgive me!’’ he added, ‘‘I should 
net have allowed myself to do the child such 
majustice, She is only 9 child, after all, and it is 
really a terrible thing that it should seem so 
natural to think 111 of her, because she is Philip 
Fairfax's daughter,” 

“It is a terrible thing, indeed, for Philippa,’”’ 
said Mrs. Dorothy, ‘‘ And yet one can see how 


impossible it would be to accuse Isobel of a petty 
jealousy. We must remember, however,” some- 


what proudly, ‘that if Isobel has heard a more 
unpleasant side of the story, it is more, than 
probable that she has heard it from her husband.’’ 

“Pah!” said Mr. Farquhar.; ‘‘We should 
scarcely rely upon her husband,” 

The time came when Wilfred could bear. this 
staie of suspense no longer, It was like being 
on the rack, 

‘‘We were happy enough before these people 
came,’ he said to Mrs. Dorothy, one day, ‘and 
now see how we are drifting apart, I seem to 
have lost all hold upon Philippa. She isa 
different creature, She acts as if she did not trust 
me—as if she was angry—as if she had resented 
something I had said, or done,” 

**Shall I tell you what I am going to do?’’ he 
said, after a moment's pause. ‘I can't stand 
this state of things any longer. For I shall ask 
her to marry me. You know how desperately I 
love her, Cousin Dorothy; and she ought to know 
it, too, by this time, Sometimes I think she 
does, and sometimes I think she does not, believe 
it.”” 

“You will give me your blessing, I know, 
Cousin Dorothy,” he said, after a moment, and 
he rose to leave the room. ‘You will hope for 
a ‘yes’ for me, instead of a ‘no,’ won't you? 
I intend to ask her, the first minute that fellow 
Duval leaves us alone,”’ 


Meantime, Philippa, exasperated, beyond all 
measure, by Duval’s conduct! towards her, had 
decided to take a bold step,» On her way to the 
library, with # book, that day, she met Duval, 
and stopped in the hall. 

‘«T am going to replace this: book,’’ she said, 
‘‘and I shall be glad if you will follow me into 
the library, I have something I wish to say to 
you.” 

You do me great honor,’’ he answered. 
am. at your service.” 

She vouchgafed no reply, but went on before 
him, _ To; tell the truth, he was somewhat sur. 
prised, and wondered what. was coming. When 
they entered the room, he closed the door, and 
offered her a chair. 

“« Pray, take this, seat,” he said. 

‘I do not wish to sit down,’?, she answered. 
‘«What I have to say, I can,say here.’’ 

Even in the soft, dim gray of the twilight, he 
could see that the blood, rose.to her cheeks, and 
that het eyes flashed. 

‘I brought. you here,” she said, ‘‘to ask you 
how you, dare—how .you dare to treat me—to 
speak to. me—to look, at me, as you are in the 
habit of doing ?’’ i 

‘‘ How I dare!’’ he exclaimed, and he broke 
into alight laugh. .‘«My dear, Philippa, you 
surely forget yourself. Why should I not dare?’ 

‘* You should not,dare, because it'is. intolerable 
presumption,’’ she cried,,_.‘t;You should not dare, 
because you should assume|a virtue, if you do 
not possess it. _You should, wearian appearance 
of honor.and truth, even if, you are.as false and 
; dishonorable as you are wicked. . You have tried 
to make people believe that, at. some time, I have 
given you the right to. address me, as if there was 
some secret hetween,us. Is there any secret be- 
tween us? Was thereever one, even at the worst? 
I say, the worst, because, the time when I trusted 
you, was the most humiliating part of my life. 
It is the only part of my life, of which I am 
ashamed, and. upon which; I look back to blush. 
; No crime I could commit, would not: be punished 
} by the shameful recollection, that I once, almost 
believed in you—that I was once weak enough, 
to fancy that I cared for you. Your familiarity 
is an insult to me. I would rather, that you 
should lift your hand and strike me in the face, 
than. force me to speak to you, as if I was some- 
thing to you—as. if I had belonged to yon, and 
you did not forget it. When 1 saw, you last, I 
told you that I had done with you, forever and 
ewer How dare you approach me, except as a 
; Stranger? There is no stranger in the world— 
;no man or woman, whom I have never seen, who 
bs not nearer to me than you.’’ 


“J 
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“Pah !’’ he said; “this is nonsense.” 

In spite of his insolence, he was stung. 

«You are @ ‘coward !"’ she exclaimed. *‘ You 

me; because you think I am helpless.. But 
Iam not helpless. I am not helpless, because I 
am not so much afraid of you as youfancy. Do 
you think that I shall fear to speak openly, if 
you drive me to it? It will not be a pleasant 
thing,” curling her lip, ‘to have to say to these 
people, who love me: ‘ Once, I was so vain and 
silly, as to be glad, that this man professed to 
admire me, and now, he presumes upon my 
folly ;’ but, I will say it, if you do not alter your 
manner towards me.” 

“Why have you not said it before?’’ he de- 
manded, insolently. She knew what his taunt 
implied, but she answered him, with ready wit. 

“T have not said it before, because, as I told 
you, it is so bitter a humiliation to me, and I 
have shrunk from so far degrading myself in 
their eyes. But hetter that, than that they 
should, for a moment, fancy, that a single tie 
links me to you. That would bea degradation I 


could not bear, and will not.”’ 
‘‘And this was what you wished to say to 
me?” 
“T wished to say nothing to you. 
what you yourself compelled me to say. 


This was 

I meant 
to warn you, and I do warn you. Approach me 
familiarly again—say one significant word to me 
—give me one ‘meaning look, and I will appeal 
to Mrs. Oswald.”’ 

“And suppose,” he suggested, ‘‘ suppose: we 
add, ‘And to Mr. Wilfred Carnegie.’ ”’ 

She faltered a second—scarcely more—and 
then answered him bravely, with a pride, which 
might have touched Wilfred’s heart, if he had 
seen it. 

“And to Mr. Wilfred Carnegie!"’ she said. 
“He is a gentleman, and will protect me. Now, 
you may go; I have nothing more to say.” 

“Thanks for your urbanity and candor,’’ he 
retorted, and sauntered out with his hands in his 
pockets. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Wien he was gone, she sat down, at’ the 
window, trembling with excitement. She could 
not return to the drawing-room just yet. She 
remained there until the moon rose. Her tears 
flowed fast. 

‘Nobody will miss me,” she said. ‘They are 
happy enough together without me—but they 
would have missed me once,’ suddenly becoming 
inconsistently aggreived. ‘There was a time 
when they would have missed me.’’ 

It might have heen in answer to her speech, 


‘and say what I have to say. 





that she heard, the next moment, the sound of 
some one coming lightly up the stairs. She 
knew it was Wilfred. It was a habit of his to 
take two or three steps at a time. Directly he 
opened the door, and her heart quickened; but 
she did not turn round. 

* Phil,’ he said; ‘‘ Are you here?” 

*«Yes,”’ she answered, from the depths of her 
chair. ‘I am here, by the window.” 

He came forward, hurriedly, with more of his 
old warmth, and boyishness of manner, than she 
had seen for many a day. 

‘*This is better than I expected,” he said “TI 
have been looking everywhere for you. May I 
sit down, too?’’ 

“Yes,” she answered, speaking almost softly. 

This was all he needed—this suggestion of 
softness in her tone and manner. He was ina 
hopeful frame of mind. Since his resolution of 
the morning, his spirits had risen. He had been 
full of tender and buoyant fancies. He had 
blamed himself for remaining silent so long, and 
allowing circumstances to get the better of him. 
Perhaps, if he had spoken before, they might 
both have been spared all that had passed. 

‘*T have been looking everywhere for you,’’ 
he said, ‘‘ because I was determined to find you, 
I cannot bear 
uncertainty any longer.. Why should I wait, and 
choose words, when I am so much in earnest? I 
came here—Don’t turn your face away, Phil—] 
came here to ask you to be my wife.’’ And he 
knelt upon one knee, like a young hero of 
romance, and took her hand, though with an air 
rather impetuously tender than heroic. 

‘‘There is no need that I should say I love 
you,” he went on. ‘You know that, without 
being told. I think you have known it, even 
when you have been coldest to me. You have 
been cold to me of late, Phil, and it is because I 
cannot bear your coldness, that J say all this, in 
this headlong fashion. I cannot say it well—I 
love you too deeply. Something has come 
between us, since these people were here. We 
have not been as happy as we were. Don’t let 
them estrange us from each other, Phil. Give 
yourself to me, and then they will understand, 
that we have the right to be left to ourselves, and 
allowed to be happy, in our own way.” 

This was so unexpected a turn for affairs to 
have taken, that Philippa lost her self-possession 
entirely. 

“«T don’t—” she faltered—*‘I don’t know how 
to answer you. I don’t know what—to say.”’ 

“Tf you can say three words—if you can say to 
me ‘T love you,’ I do not ask you to say anything 
more,”’ he answered. ‘That is all I want, Phil.”’ 
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She could not resist the temptation to ask him 
one question. 

‘‘Do you mean to say that—that you do pot 
doubt—that you are not.afraid to trust me, 
without an explanation,’’:shé demanded, | ‘‘ You 
have not been blind, or you would. aot have been 
as unhappy as you say you haye been, You 
must have asked yourself questions—why don't 
you ask questions of me. Perhaps—’’ somewhat 
bitterly, ‘‘ perhaps you would not want me for 
your wife, if you knew all.” 

‘Phil, my dear,’’ he said, gravely, ‘if you 
will say those three words, they will be enough 
for me. Will you say them?’ 

She brushed her tears from her eyes, with her 
free hand, and answered him, blushing, and yet 
persistent, and proud. 

‘*You are generous,’’ she said, ‘*And you 
love me, but you are not wise. Because you are 
generous, and good, you are taking me on trust, 
and—and I do not choose that you should do it. 
You shall not do it. I will tell you what you 
ought to know, without being asked. You have 
seen me under suspicious circumstances lately, 
and every suspicious circumstance: has been 
brought about by Mr. Ernest Duval. He has 
tried to give you the impression that there was 


an understanding between js, and he had almost 
succeeded, because once, it is true, that we were 
better friends than we are now. Once, once, 
when I was very young and ignorant, I thougkt 
—I thought I loved him, and that he loved me. 
He is a bad man, and a coward, and I found him 


out; and he has not forgiven me. Then if you 
despised me as much as I despise myself, Wil— 
you would not hold my hand.”’ 

‘«Despise you? I adore you!’’ he cried, with 
all the delightfully dramatic fervor of a quarter 
of a century. ‘My dearest Phil, haye you no 
answer for me?”’ 

The one she gave him was very pretty, and 
gracious, notwithstanding the utter failure of her 
attempt to preserve her dignity. 

“If you want me, in spite of everything,’’ she 
said, ‘‘and will persist in wanting me, I will be 
your wife. I—There is no one else who loves 
me so well.’’ And unsatisfactory as _ this final 
clause might huve appeared to an ordinary lover, 
it was, by no means, unsatisfactory toe Wilfred, 

He scarcely knew how the next half heur 
passed. It was a kind of, rapturous dream. 
There is not the slightest doubt that he talked a 
great deal of eloquent. nonsense. He did not 
care whether it was nonsense or not. It was 
enough for him, that Phil listened, and blushed. 
As to her, it seemed as if her troubles: were 
really over, and she need have no care for the 





morrow. Even, if she had not loved him, she 
must have done so, now, and the truth was that 
she had learned..to, love him, with,the whole 
strength of her girl's heart, In taking ber by 
surprise, however, Wilfred had done well. If he 
had giventher time to think, poor, conscientious 
little thing, ten chances to one, she would have 
persuaded, herself that she must refuse him, and 
make herself miserable. 

When they returned to the drawing-room, Mrs. 
Dorothy looked up at them, with an anxious air; 
but after her first glance, she,looked anxious no 
longer. She,read Wilfred’s suceess in his radiant 
face. Itis more than probable that Duval under- 
steod also. He looked on with a bitter sneer, 
and was even more cynical in his remarks than 
usual. His game was ended. He wondered if 
Phil had told her story, as she had threatened to 
tell it. Certainly, Wilfred’s manner bespoke no 
great favor.towards himself; and yet he scarcely 
believed the girl would dare so: much, with all 
her courage and spirit. Bah! she would tell no 
more than she could help! 

When the ladies had retired, Wilfred poured 
out his heart to Mrs. Dorothy. 

‘‘Cousin Dorothy,”’ he said; ‘to-night, I am 
the happiest. fellow in Scotland—in Great Britain 
--in.the world. She has promised to be my 
wife,’’ Then he told, all, 

The next day, when Mrs. Dorothy met. Ernest 
Duval, she found it difficult to comport herself 
towards him, with her usual dignity. Her mind 
was made up, upon.one point, however. It was 
impossible that she should receiye such a guest 
again. 

Not long after breakfast, Isobel Duval, stand- 
ing at a window, saw boat pushed out frdém the 
loch side, and recognized, in the two figures it 
contained, Philippa and Wilfred Qarnegie. She 
watched them, with a stern face, as they crossed 
to the opposite side. She believed that.a cruel 
and false wrong was being done, and with her 
own wrongs always present before her, she could 
keep silent no longer. 

Mrs. Dorothy, coming-up behind her, only saw 
the boat and its contents—Phil sitting at the 
prow, in her light dress; and Wilfred, bending 
to his oars. 

“They haye run. away, together,’’ she said, 
smiling,  ‘‘ They find life s pleasant thing, this 
morning. They are young enough to fancy it 
will be summer always.” 

She stopped, and glanced at her companion, 
who was quite pale, and looked startled. 

“ You don’t mean—”’ said Mrs Duval; “you 
don’t mean that she has accepted him? Has it 
gone so far as that?’’ 
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«* My dear,” said Mrs. Dorothy, in gentle amaze- 
ment, ‘‘ why should it not have gone so far as that? 
They are young, and love each other; and why 
shouldthey not behappy? Youspeak asif—”’ 

“1 speak as if I knew there had been wrong 
done,’’ interrupted Isobel. ‘I speak, because I 
know the truth. I speak, because I have suf- 
fered myself. I did not want to speak ; but now, 


I must.” 





‘« My dear !"’ Mrs. Dorothy exclaimed ; ‘‘ sure- 
ly—surely, you misunderstand—’”’ 

‘‘No!” said Isobel, sternly; ‘‘I do not mis- 
understand. I understand too well.” 

‘‘In heaven’s name, what do you mean?’ 
cried Mrs. Dorothy, now thoroughly alarmed. 

‘*T mean that I cannot see an honest man de- 
ceived and betrayed,” was the stern reply. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 


BY CARRIE F. 


In still, deep purple seas of shade, 

It stands—the homestead brown and low; 
The woodbine hangs its clouds of leaves, 
About the quaint, and massy caves ; 
And, as the seasons come and go— 

The grey roof shines with saintly grace, 
Of winter’s lustrous, stainless snow: 

Or when spring sets the trees afoam, 
With blossomed sweets upon it blow; 
Such perfumed gusts of rosy flakes, 
That all the dull old shingles glow. 


From out the memory-haunted past, 
Sweet visions round this old house rise: 
The long hushed voices wake again— 

I gaze into the soft blue eyes— 

Of one, whese angel life began 

On earth, but its pure loveliness, 

Is perfected in Paradise. 


Ah, me! how dark—how dark she left 
The world to us, who still must wait; 
How softly did the angels call— 

How noiseless swung the pearly gate. 
Upon the house, a shadow fell; 

It rests there still—and must alway, 
Dear Marietta, it is well 
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With thou, who dwell'st in endless day, 
But ah! how dark for us—who wait. 


Another gentle face I see, 

Dear grandma's, with the silver bair, 
Above the forehead, calm and fair; 

More beautiful than youth's may be. 

Just at the flowery edge of May, 

There fell a day of bitter pain ; 

Outside, the sunshine's golden robes, 
Were fringed with silver of the rain; 
The woods were green—the robins sang— 
Sweet spring-time smiled o’er all the land; 
Dear grandma lay at perfect rest, 

Some blossoms in her lily band. 


Ah, well, she gathers fadeless flowers, 

On shores of Paradise to-day. 

Oh, in this sad, cold, world of ours, 

How could we wish, or bid her stay. 

And yet, old house, “ with so much gone,” 
“Of life, and love, we still live on,” 

And sacred, are your ancient walls, 

For ever they will bold for me, 

The fairest things that memory 

Has stored in her enchanted halls. 





REGRETS. 


BY MARY GILMER FOOTER, 


Lirrs did I dream at parting, as he kissed my brow and 
cheek, 

As he clasped me close in silence, for adieus he could not 
speak : 

That a0 more his arms would fold me, or his face, so frank 
and fair, 

Smiling down on me, so sadly, from beneath his chestnut 
hair, 

Wonld so soon within the shadows of the cypress-tree be 


laid ; 

Else the words of eager yearning on my lips had not been 
stayed ; 

Nor my love been left unspoken, lest my smothered tears 
should start— 

Nor repentance now embitter all the vintage of my heart! 


Oh! those words of eager yearning, could I only then ‘have 
seen 

How the dark and dismal shadows from the church-yard 
crept between 

Us, who lingered, loth at parting—now this ceaseless vain 
regret 





In my bosom could not rankle, or my sun at noon be set. > 

T have acted well the Stoic, but I now would give my all, 

Could I, only for a moment, be permitted to recall 

Just that bitter, bitter parting—such a love I could reveal, 

As would make the heart I ded, by my ing cold- 
ness, heal! 





Yes, to save a moment's weeping, I have turned all time to 
tears ; 

Changed my noontime into midnight, where no star of hope 
appears ; 

Where sweet flowers of recollection should spring up, and 
bnd and blow, 

Evermore the turbid waters of regret will ebb and flow! 

But, alas! alas! this wringing out a life in drops of woe, 

While the soul itself seems bursting at each agonizing 
throe! 

Not in vain will come 
shall find 

They have brought forth fruits more tender for the dear 
ones left behind. 


these birth-pangs, if thereafter we 





NOBODY BUT JOHN VANE. 


BY BLSA 


Ir was with feelings of rebellion and wounded 
pride, that I perused Aunt. Kate’s letter. The 
letter contained an invitation for me to spend the 
winter with her, in New York. This would have 
been delightful, if I had not known why she hat 
invited me. 

When she was with us, in the summer, I had 
overheard her say to mother, one day : 

‘Seems to me, Bessie is looking thin and 
pale.”’ 

‘‘ Yes,’’ mother replied ; ‘‘ she worked too hard 
in the spring, helping Alice get ready to be 
married. She is not so strong as the other girls.” 

‘¢ She reads too much,”’ said Aunt Kate, curtly. 
‘¢ How old is she, by the bye?” 

‘Twenty-two, in the fall,’ said mother. 
“Only a year and a-half younger than Alice.” 

‘Tt is time she was looking round a little, 
then. She must come to me, next winter. She 
is not so pretty as the rest of your children, 
Mary; and she will never look any better than 
she does now. Still, perhaps, she will make out 
to do as well as Alice has done.”’ 

My aunt conscientiously believed it to be her 
duty, to find suitable husbands for her only 
brother’s six daughters. She had never quite 
forgiven my father for marrying my mother, and 
settling down as a poor country parson, in a little 
** out-of-the-way’’ place in Connecticut, called 
Winsted, when he might have had Julia Sears, her 
dearest friend, and a hundred thousand dollars, 
besides. For the first few years after his marriage, 
she entirely ignored the happy pair, but when 
they named a little baby, Katharine Vane Ham- 
ilton, after her, her feelings towards them were 
softened, and she came to see her little namesake. 
After that, as the rest of us appeared, we were, 
each, considered by her, to be a dire calamity. 
Six girls! What, under the sun, was a country 
minister, with a meagre salary, going to do with 
six girls? If only half of them had been boys, 
they could have helped their father on in the 
world. Nevertheless, she made up her mind 
that she would not fail in her duty to us. She 
had no children of her own, and she was very 
wealthy. 

So, from my earliest childhood, I remember 
being under the supervision of Aunt Kate. She 
visited us for a few weeks, regularly, every 


summer; and sometime during the visit we were 
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inspected generally—in regard to our education, | 
manners, health, clothes, and future prospects. 
These inspections were anything but agreeable to 


‘me, and I always rebelled; often declaring, with 


angry tears, that I would obey no one but papa 
and mamma. 

Our mother, who was one of the sweetest, 
tenderest, most sensitive of creatures, must have 
suffered a great deal at the severe, though 
perhaps just criticisms, made upon these occa- 
sions. Dear, kind, little mother! How often 
would she come afterwards, to those of us who 
had been hurt, and lovingly soothe and calm our 
wounded spirits, telling us that Aunt Kate 
‘‘meant all right,’ but that she was peculiar, 
and didn’t understand children very well. She 
knew that at heart Aunt Kate wished to help us, 
and share the responsibility and expense of our 
bringing up; and so she was able to forgive this 
disagreeable mode of procedure. 

When Aunt Kate’s husband died, she sent for 
Katie, my oldest sister, to come and stay awhile 
with her. “This was the first time that any of us, 
excepting father and mother, had ever visited 
her. Her husband had been, for many years, 
an invalid; and that was one reason, I suppose, 
why she did not care to have us children there. 
John Vane, the nephew, and ‘only surviving 
relative of Mrs. Vane, took up his abode with 
them, at the time of his uncle's first stroke of 
paralysis; attended to all his business affairs, 
and assumed all the duties, which would have 
devolved upon a faithful and obedient son, had 
Mr. Vane possessed one. In time, Aunt Kate, 
as well as her husband, came to depend upon 
him for everything. He was appointed adminis- 
trator of the’ estate, and was to inherit the bulk 
of the property, after Aunt Kate’s decease, It 
was his uncle’s wish that he should continue to 
reside there, a8 a son of the family, and manage 
everything, as he had done for so many years. 
This was the most that I knew of him, before my 
visit. I had heard him spoken of so often, by 
Katie and Alice, as ‘‘nobody but John Vane,” 
that I had scarcely formed an opinion of him at all. 

After Katie’s initiatory visit, and after Aunt 
Kate found that a young, happy girl, in a house, 
did brighten it some way, she sent for her quite 
often: and when her own season of mourning 
was over, introduced her into society. 
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When Katié was happily and successfully mar- 
ried, Aunt Kate invited Alice to visit her, and 
now, that Alice was married, also, it was my 
turn, Aunt Kate thought, to be steered into a 
safe matrimonial harbor. This was what vexed 
me. To be.jnvited, specially and only, that I 
might have a chance of getting a husband, as I 
learned from the conversation I overheard, made 
meangry. I do not say that it was not a benev- 
olent plan on the part of Aunt Kate; yet, it was 
none the less mortifying to me. 

At first, I declared I would not go to Aunt 
Kate’s ; but Alice, who was on a little visit home, 
would not hear of such a thing. 

“Why Bessie,” she said, “you silly child! 
You will have a splendid time. You will drive 
inthe park nearly every day; shop in perfectly 
magnificent stores; and go to parties, concerts, 
theatres and operas. You've no idea how nice 
it is. And then, Aunt Kate’s house is elegant, 
and you can have it all to yourself; there is no 
one ‘but John Vane there,- besides Aunt Kate; 
and he won’t disturb you any; you will only see 
lim at meal times. Besides, Bessie, you're not 
obliged to like any one Aunt Kate picks out for 
you, if you don’t want to.” 

All this seemed quite plausible, and the whole 
family—father, mother, and my two younger 
sisters, Clara and May, (Dora was only a baby 
still, and could not understand my trials), joined 
with Alice, saying that I must go, that I needed 
the change, and laughed at me for thinking of 
giving up a visit to the great metropolis, on ac- 
count of that tacit understanding on the part of 
Aunt Kate. So I wrote and accepted the in- 
vitation, saying that I would be happy to come, 
and make her a quiet visit, on the condition that 
it should not be expected of me, to do as Katie 
and Alice had done, and that my aunt should 
make no attempt whatever to make a match for 
me. It was rather daring for me to write such a 
letter, but neither my conscience nor my pride 
would allow me to go, without it. 

Aunt Kate received me cordially. The house 
was elegant, as-Alice had said. While we were 
talking, in the sitting-room, back of the large 
parlors, ‘before going up stairs to take off my 
things, we heard the front door open, and bang 
to again. 

“John, is that you?” said my aunt, looking 
around. ‘This is my niece, Bessie. Bessie— 
John Vane.’ 

I looked up, and bowed to a tall, broad- 
shouldered man of about forty years of age, with 
large hands and feet, black hair, slightly 
sprinkled with grey, s handsome and rather 
remarkable face. This is what I took in at the 





first glance. I afterwards discovered that he 
had a pair of the keenest, most searching, dark- 
blue eyes, that I ever beheld in my life. It was 
useless to try to avoid them, or to hide anything 
from their gaze; they would fathom it out some 
way. 

He came into the room, and put out his hand, 
and, before releasing mine, said, looking down 
at me, with a quizzical expression : 

**So you have come on, I suppose, to get a 
husband, too?’’ 

This was too much, after all my scruples, and 
the stipulations I had made in my letter to Aunt 
Kate. My face flushed scarlet. I snatched my 
hand away, and, drawing my petite figure up to 
its utmost height, looked him directly in the 
face, saying, in tones I meant to be particularly 
freezing : 

‘You are entirely mistaken, Mr. Vane. I 
came here simply to visit my aunt, and not for 
the object of which you speak. Indeed, the 
subject is not to be considered at all, and Aunt 
Kate understands perfectly well the conditions 
on which I came.’’ 

««T beg a thousand pardons, Miss Hamilton,”’ 
he said, with a low bow, and an amused smile. 
** My curiosity led me to make that unfortunate 
remark, I wished to see if you could maintain 
your principles as heroically in reality, as you 
do on paper.” 

What did he mean? Had Aunt Kate shown 
him my letter? My cheeks were burning hot, 
and I felt the tears coming, as they always did, 
when I was very angry. So I hurried out of the 
room, and followed Aunt Kate up stairs. 
*‘Nobody but John Vane?’’ What were Katie 
and Alice thinking of, to speak of this man in 
that insignificant way. Indeed, he promised 
fair to prove a very powerful ‘‘ somebody,”’ if the 
beginning of our acquaintance was to decide its 
character. At least, he had affected me so far as 
to make me hate him, in this first interview. 

** Aunt Kate,”’ said I, as we entered my room, 
which was a delightfully pleasant, sunny one, 
looking out into the street, ‘‘did John Vane see 
the letter I wrote you?’ 

“Yes, dear! I thought it would be pleasant 
for him to know something about you, before you 
came; and as that was quite a characteristic 
letter, I handed it to him, when I had read it. 
He seemed as much amused as I had been. I 
think he is inclined to tease you a little, Bessie ; 
and he certainly will, if he sees it annoys you.”’ 

‘«‘ But, Aunt Kate, I think it was very unkind 
for him to say that to me, especially after he had 
seen a letter, which was intended to be strictly 
private to you.” 
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“Well, you mustn’t mind him, child, He ; 


only said that to see how you would take it. 
And, Bessie, I want to say that, although I 
admire your independent spirit, I hope your 
natural good sense will soon conquer those silly 
notions of yours, and that you will see how much 
better it will be for you to make the most of the 
opportunities offered you. Kate and Alice are 
both settled, in happy, comfortable homes of 
their own, and there is no reason why you should 
not be, too.’’ 

I drew a long breath, from the depths of my 
despair. It was useless to try to make Aunt 
Kate understand my feelings in this matter, So 
I went up to her, and, putting my arm around 
her neck, kissed her cheek twice, saying, at the 
same time: 

«‘Oh, auntie! please let me have my own way 
in this.” 

She smiled rather grimly, and smoothed her 
eollar, which I had rumpled in my impulsive 
caress. Just then, the dinner bell rang, and put 
an end to our conversation. 

The first few weeks of my visit passed very 
pleasantly. Aunt-and I rode out nearly every 
day, and did a great deal of shopping, aunt con- 
sidering it necessary to make many additions to 


my wardrobe. I enjoyed the noise and bustle of 
the crowded city, having had so much quietness 


all my life. John Vane and I got on quite well 
together, much better than I expected to. He 
seemed to want to make amends for his intro- 
ductory speech. It was Aunt Kate’s custom, after 
dinner, to bestow herself comfortably upon the 
sofa in the sitting-room, and be read to sleep. 

**Don’t you want to go up-stairs, and take a 
nap too, Bessie?’ she asked, on the day of my 
arrival; as she was getting ready for her siesta. 

‘Oh, no; I never sleepin the daytime,’ I 
replied, and seated myself. in a low rocking 
chair, with my crocheting—one of those soft, 
airy, Shetland shawls, which I was making for 
Aunt Kate. 

John Vane took up a volume of Tennyson from 
the table, and began reading, in a low, expressive 
voice, selections from ‘‘In Memoriam.’’ Then 
he turned to ‘‘ The Lotos Eaters,” that sleepiest, 
dreamiest of poems; and before he was quarter 
through it, Aunt Kate was fast asleep. When he 
heard her deep, sonorous breathing, he laid the 
book down. 

“Oh! you are not going to stop there?’ I 
exclaimed, in a disappointed tone. 

“Shall I go on till I put you to sleep, too?” 
he said, pleasantly. 

“‘No; but I must hear the rest.’’ 

So he took up the book, and finished the poem; 











and then we talked about Tennyson, Browning, 
and Longfellow ;, and discussed book after book, 
and different characters of fiction, till an hour 
und a-half had passed, and Aunt Kate awoke. 

The same thing happened every day. About 
ten. minutes of reading would make my aunt 
sleepy, then John Vane and I would talk. I 
wondered, over and over again, why he had ap- 
peared such an inferior person, such @ nonentity, 
to my two sisters. Perhaps, I said, they had not 
seen so much of himasI did. He did not talk 
much himself, however ; but he had the power of 
making others talk. Sometimes; when I wag 
discoursing, with .all my mind; heart, and soul, 
upon some subject, which I was intensely inter- 
ested in, I,would catch an amused, gratified ex- 
pression in his'eyes, which was perfectly exas- 
perating, and it would occur to me, that he had 
roused me up in this subject for the sake of 
hearing me talk. Of course, I would always 
relapse into silence, and make up my mind that 
I never would talk with him again ; but the next 
time, I would be drawn. into the conversation so 
deftly and skilfully, that before I would realize 
it, I would be “holding forth’? as earnestly as 
ever. I always had very decided opinions of my 
own in regard to a great many things, and John 
Vane was not long in finding out all my strong 
and weak points. He knew, after a very little 
while, just where to attack me, in order to bring 
out what was best, and worst, in my composition. 
I came to think, under his variable treatment, 
that he was the most agreeable, and the most 
disagreeable man, I had ever met. He had the 
power of making me happier, and also more 
miserable, than any one else I knew. 

Aunt Kate did not take much notice of our 
quarrels. But she said, two or three times, that 
she was very glad I argued so much with John, 
for it stirred him up, and made a little variety in 
his monotonous life; she thought it amused and 
entertained him, He was very kind to, and 
thoughtful for, Aunt Kate, always looking out 
for her comfort, and anticipating her slightest 
wish. I liked him for this. After awhile, he 
began to do a great many little kindnesses for me, 
too; but I was never allowed to acknowledge 
them, or thank him in any way. I sometimes 
wished that he would never be kind to me, as he 
had it in his power to make me so unhappy at 
other times. On the whole, John Vane was an 
enigma to me. 

One evening, at a musical sotree, at Mrs. Den- 
ver’s, I was introduced to a Mr. Aspinwall, whom 
I took to be a boy of about eighteen, and treated 
as such, though, really, he was a year my senior. 
He listened to whatever I said with unbounded 
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interest. and admiration, always seconding it 
with “that's so,’’ and ‘you're right,” and ‘I 
think #0, myself;’’ but he seemed incapable of 
putting forth any ideas of hisown. I had begun 
to find entertaining him quite burdensome, when 
Aunt Kate came up, and said it was time to go. 
He escorted us to the carriage, and before shut- 
ting the door, asked if he might call upon. me. 
| was taken quite by surprise, and wondered in- 
stantaneously what I should do with him, a whole 
evening alone, but before I could collect myself 
toanswer properly, Aunt Kate leaned forward, 
and said, in her pleasant tone: 

“Certainly, Mr. Aspinwall, I hope you will 
call upon Bessie. We shall be delighted to see 
you. Good-night ,’’ and we drove off. 

After that, he haunted us, or rather me. We 
couldn’t go anywhere; down town shopping, to 
the theatre, or to drive in the park, but what he 
would appear, and join us. I was nearly bored 
todeath. There was nothing the least bit inter- 
esting about him. But his father was a million- 
aire, and he the only child, which seemed to 
make him illustrious in Aunt Kate’s eyes. 

Finally, when I could not stand it any longer, 
I began’ to snub him, and to have a headache 
when he called, as I could not very well he 


“out,”’ or ‘en d;’? but it did not seem to 
gage 


make any impression upon him whatever. He 
would take no offense. 

At ‘last, one morning, towards the close of my 
visit, Aunt Kate called to me to bring my sewing 
into her room, as she wanted to talk to me a 
little while. We were going to a grand recep- 
tion, in the evening, and I was to wear a lovely, 
light-blue silk, which she had bought for me;' so 
I took that in, to sew the lace in the sleeves: 
She began, in a very calm, moderate way, with: 

“Now, Bessie Hamilton, I wish you would 
keep your temper for once, and hear what I have 
to say, without flying off into tantrums, before 
I've half finished. I want you to look at it ina 
cool, reasonable way.”’ 

“Very well, auntie,” TF said, laughing, though 
Tapprehended what might be coming. ‘‘I will 
try and. keep my temper, if the subject be a 
reasonable one.”’ 

* Bessie,’’ she went on seriously, ‘‘ you know, 
just as well as I know, that Lawrence Aspinwall 
is in love with you, and that all this snubbing, 
and ‘beating about the bush,’ is not going to 
amount to a row of pins. It means one or two 
things. Either you are silly and affected, like 
the majority of girls, and do not wish to show 
yourself too much pleased with his attentions, or 
else you are foolish, I would almost say insane 
enough, to reject this splendid offer, just because 





he is not intellectual, or handsome, or something 
else, enough to suit your school-girl fancy.” 

It. was easy enough to say I would keep. my 
temper beforehand. The question new was, how 
to let as little as possible burst out. So I said, 
as calmly, but decisively, as I could: 

‘* Aunt Kate, it is neither of those things you 
have mentioned. I do not like Mr. Aspinwall, 
and that is the simple and only reason. If he 
owned the whole of the United States, it could 
make no difference tome. I never shall marry 
a man I do not love. { will never marry for 
money,’ and I closed my mouth very firmly. 

‘That all sounds well, Bessie; but you have 
too romantic ideas. I always thought you read 
more than was good for you. Supposing you 
don’t love him now; you would after awhile. 
Wives always love their husbands, some more, 
and some less. Any way, you would get on as 
well as most married: people in the world, and a 
great deal better, than if you marry on nothing 
but love. I hope you will think the matter over 
very seriously, before you are called upon to 
decide it, and not throw away this golden 
opportunity. It will be a fatal mistake, if you 
do.”’ 

I rushed back into: my own room, threw myself 
upon the bed, and cried as hard as I could cry. 
Here I was in the midst of the difficulty I had 
tried so hard to avojd.. Aunt Kate was managing 
and manceuvring me into accepting Mr. Aspin- 
wall. I wished I was safe at home again, in the 
little, peaceful, quiet cottage. I dreaded to 
offend Aunt Kate, after all she had done for us; 
but it could not be right for me to sacrifice my 
whole life to please her. My own father and 
mother would never have required such a thing 
of me~—never. In thinkingof them, I suddenly 
started up, with the idea of going home. No 
one had any right to hinder me. I would go to 
this horrid reception, because I had promised, 
and then, to-morrow, I would return to my 
parents. 

John Vane did not come home to dinner, and 
I was very glad, for my eyes, red with crying, 
would never have escaped his notice. After 
dinner, Aunt Kate advised me to lie down and 
rest, until it was time to dress, but I was so 
thoroughly homesick and miserable, that I eould 
not rest. I had a habit, at home, of playing on 
the piano, alone in the dark, and I had kept up 
the habit here at Aunt Kate’s. Whenever I was 
troubled or disturbed in any way, it quieted me. 
So I thought I would go down stairs, and play 
awhile, before I began to dress. First I played 
some of Mendelssohn's songs without words, the 
saddest and tenderest ones ; then fragments from 
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various things, most of them in the minor key ; 
and then I extemporized. My home sickness, 
my: longing, my disappointment, my despair at 
the¢risis which was approaching, and my utter 
helplessness rose before me, and, I suppose, 
must have been expressed in my music, as I 
passed from one chord to another, changing from 
key to key, with only here and there a scrap of 
broken melody. After awhile, I began thinking 
of John Vane, and wondering if he would miss 
me, when I went home. If only Mr. Aspinwall 
had been more like him—or if only John Vane 
had been different himself—or if only he had 
been the one who loved me. And sol wandered 
on, and at last, closed my meditations with an 
adagio from one of Beethoven’s sonatas, which 
expresses disappointment, sad longing, despair, 
and patient resignation, if ever they were ex- 
pressed in this world. 

When I had finished, I leaned my elbows upon 
the music rack, and my face upon my hands. 
Suddenly, a voice said, tenderly and low: 

‘That is a very pretty little story you have 
been telling to yourself, here in the dark.”’ 

l started at the voice, and saw John Vane lean- 
ing upon the piano, close beside me. Had he 
been in the room all the time? : 

‘‘What story do you mean?” said I, trying 
not to appear discancerted. Then, before he had 
time to answer, I cried, angrily, ‘‘ Have you been 
here all the time I have been playing ?”’ 

*‘ Yes! right behind the curtains there, where 
I have been every night that you have played 
to yourself, here in the dark.” 

I was furious for a moment. Could he have 
understood what I played? No! it was impos- 
sible. So I said, in an injured tone. 

“You did very wrong to listen, when you 
knew that I thought I was alone.’’ 

‘«T knew it was wrong, but I could not help it. 
I should have kept still to-night, and you would 
never have known, but for your little story. And 
you think I did not understand it ?”’ 

«« How could you?’’ I replied: ‘I do not play 
stories. Of course, I play in sympathy with my 
mood, when I’m alone, or supposed to be.’’ 

«Yes, but there was a story, and I’ve a great 
mind to tell it to you, or else you won’t believe I 
heard it.”’ 

‘* Well, what was it?’’ said I, desperately, yet 
curious to know how much he really had made 
out. 

‘* There was once a little girl, who was away 
from all her family, and those she loved, and in 
the midst of a big, heartless city. She was just 
as homesick as she could be, and heart-sick, too. 


She would give anything in the world, to be back } 





again in the home nest, and safely sheltered 
there. There wasa great trial looming up before 
her, and heavy clouds were settling down all 
around her. Somebody wanted her to do some- 
thing, against which her soul revolted, and she 
did not know how to get out of the difficulty. 
She had such a tender little heart, that she did 
not like to pain anybody. .She was wicked 
enough to wish to die, and so be released from 
all that was troubling her so sorely. Wait a 
minute,”’ he said, as I was about to exclaim. 
‘* It is true, and you know it. Well, then there 
was somebody else mixed up in all these trials 
and troubles—somebody whom she did not know 
whether to hate or to love—’” 

At this, I sprung from the piano stool, and 
confronted. him, with eyes blazing with wrath. 

‘You have no right to understand me like 
that,’’ I cried, passionately, ‘‘to interpret my 
playing, and read my thoughts, Indeed, I do 
know whether to hate or to love you, and I hate 
you most decidedly, and with my whole heart, 
and I wish I had never—never seen you.” 

I was going onto say more, though I don’t 
know what I was going to say, for I was too 
angry to think, when he took both of my hands, 
and made me look straight up into his face, 
saying: 

‘*My darling! . Why is it that I have no right 
to understend you! How can I help it, when I 
love you more than all else on earth? And now 
you say that you hate me utterly. Tell me, 
Bessie, that it is only because you are angry 
with me, and that you will give me the right to 
understand you, and to love you, always.’’ 

I was stunned, and bewildered, and could 
hardly believe what I heard ; but when he put 
his arms around me, and folded me close in his 
embrace, I burst into tears: the whole scene had 
been too much for me. 

“I ought not to have startled you so,’’ he said, 
after awhile, smoothing my hair back softly, 
“but when I saw how sad, sorrowful, and 
utterly disconsolate you were, I longed to 
comfort you, and take yov right into my heart, 
where you really belong. My heart you can 
never, never leave any more.” 

‘«‘But what will Aunt Kate say?’ I asked, 
starting suddenly from him. 

‘‘ Sure enough—I have upset her plans for you, 
entirely, haven’t I? But, perhaps, you had 
rather have Mr. Aspinwall, after all. I never 
thought toask you. He is much younger than 
I, you know, and—”’ 

‘How absurd! You know I wouldn’t rather. 
But what shall we do about Aunt Kate? 1 never 
can tell her in the world.” 
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At this moment, my aunt called from the head ; 
of the stairs. 

«Bessie! where are you? It is time to get 
ready.” 

I trembled violently; but, John whispered, 
with a parting embrace: 

“T'll arrange all right, darling! You run 
along, and leave the whole thing to me.” 

I was nearly dressed, just pinning the roses in 
my hair, when Aunt Kate knocked at the door, 
She came in, and sat down in her heavy black 
silk, and diamonds, and looked at me, with a 
singular expression. I could not tell, from her 
face, how she had received the news. At last 
she spoke. 

“Bessie Hamilton!’ she said. ‘You have 
done well. You have outwitted me entirely. 1 
never would have believed that this could have 
happened, before my face and eyes, and I not 
known it. However, I am very glad.” 

“ But, auntie, it was as much of a surprise to 
meas to you. I didn’t dream that he cared for 
me, in the least,’’ said I. 

“IT was in hopes that he would like Katie, and 
talked to him about it; but he would not listen 
to anything of the kind. He was barely civil to 
her. He seemed to like Alice a little better; 
and when you came, and he seemed so much 
amused by you, I thought, of course, he regarded 
youas merely a child; there is so much difference 
in your ages. But I am glad he has found some 
one at last.’ 

And so it was all settled very satisfactory. We 
went to the reception, which was one of those 
erowded, crushed, heated affairs. Everybody } 
said it was splendid, and I suppose it was; but } 
I was so thoroughly engrossed with my own 
happiness, that I could not think of much else. 
The next day, Mr. Aspinwall called, and I was 
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thankful that I could tell him of my engagement, 
and ask for his congratulations, and so be spared 
the pain of hearing and rejecting the offer he 
had come to make. He was very much surprised 
and disappointed, and took it quite hard. But I 
tried to make it as easy as I could. I thanked 
him for all his kind attentions, and hoped I 
should meet him again, when I came to New 
York. ‘He said, ‘‘ John Vane is a lucky fellow,”’ 
and shook hands with me, and went away, bravely 
and courageously, showing more character than 
I thought he possessed. 

In a few days I was whirling over the country 
again, this time to my home. It seemed as if 
the cars could not go fast enough, I was so 
impatient to see them all, and tell my news. 
They all received me with open arms. Alice 
was there. She had come up from Hartford, 
just to hear about my visit. When I was 
released from their embraces, and allowed to sit 
down and breathe, they all said: 

“Why how much better you look!’’ when 
Alice interposed: ‘Something has happened to 
you. Bessie, are you engaged ?” 

“Yes,” tragically. ‘‘I am engaged.” 

The girls clapped their hands, and danced 
around the room for joy. At last, one said: 

‘Ts he rich?” 

*¢ Yes, he is rich.” 

‘Is he handsome?’ said another. 

«“‘ Yes, he is handsome,”’ said I. 

**Is he good ?”’ 

«As good as gold.” 

“Well, who is he? 
it?” 

I looked from one anxious face to another, 
wanting to see the full effect of my words, and 
then said, quietly: 

‘* Nopopy But JouN VANE.” 


Tell us quickly. Who is 
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Tue fair and the folly were over, 
And they stayed to count the cost; 

And one had been left of her lover, 
And oné had a shilling lost. 


Trene had been robbed of her satchel, 
And Maud of a ring, and a book; 

While Jennie had torn her mantle, 
And Kate had a weary look. 


With a chime of girlish laughter, 
They told each other of fun; 
One had passed thro’ a grand flirtation, 
Another had just begun. 
Vor. LXX11.—19. 
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And the mad-cap of all the party, 
The rosy and roguish Belle, 

Had received a “ genuine offer,” 
But from whom she would not tell. 


And, when they all asked for her answer, 
As smiling, she turned to go, 

She said, with a blush that became her, 
“What could it have been but Ne!” 


The fair and the folly were over, 

They thonght as they went their way, 
But the trouble born of the folly, 

Will darken many a day. 
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** Onty one silk, and that not new. Dear me, 
dear me, it is dreadful; and Mrs, Grayson 
caught up the pretty bodice of the garment. in 
question, and gave it a spiteful, little shake. 
Kathie, hemming rufiles by the window, laughed. 

‘“What can’t be cured must be endured; 
there's no help for it, auntie,’’ she said. 

‘* Yes, there was help for it,’’ cried the lady, 
tossing the bodice from her, ‘‘if you.had taken 
my advice; but you must go and act like a sim- 
pleton! The idea of a girl of your age, giving 
away her hard earnings, and then getting mar- 
ried, without a decent change of clothing! I 
I declare, it is too absurd, And you are making 
such a good match, too! . Charles Montague 
comes of one of the best families in the State, 
and he’ll be rich one of these days.” 

‘*At which time, let us hope, my scanty ward- 
robe will, be replenished,”’ said Kathie, merrily. 

Her aunt scowled, contemptuously. 

«But what are you to do now ?”’ she went on. 
‘“‘What do you think Mrs. Montague, of Oak- 
lands, will think of you, when she sees your 
marriage outfit?” 

“Not one whit less than she thinks of me 
to-day,’ answered Kathie, stoutly. 

Mrs. Grayson laughed in scorn. 

‘‘You poor littie simpleton! Wait until you 
know the world as I know it, and you'll change 
your tune. I tell you, Kathie, appearance is 
everything. Your bridegroom himself will feel 
ashamed of you, when he sees you in the midst 
of his stately sisters, in the grand parlors, at 
Oaklands.” 1 

Kathie winced, but she answered, bravely : 

**IT don’t believe Charlie will ever feel ashamed 
of me.”’ 

‘Wait until he sees you in your shabby gar- 
ments.”’ 

‘« Shabby garments !’’ said Kathie, opening her 
bright, brown eyes. ‘‘My garments are not 
shabby, auntie. I am quite sure, I never looked 
shabby in my whole life.” 

Mrs. Grayson glanced at the trim, graceful, 
little figure. The close-fitting blue merino was 
faultless; the ruffled white apron, and linen 
cuffs and collar, were as spotless as snow. Kathie 
was right; she never did look shabby. Her 
garments seemed to be part and parcel of herself, 
like ae ay feathers, and black tuft of a 





canary. Yet, these same garments were usually 
made of all sorts of odds and ends, for Kathie 
was poor, and obliged to be rigidly economical. 
But she was possessed of that tact, or talent, or 
whatever it may be called, which is more to a 
woman than beauty, or fortune; which enables 
her, by the mere skill of her own willing fingers, 
and artist soul, to make her life, her hume, her 
own person, ‘a thing of beauty and a joy for- 
ever.” 

Mrs. Grayson, Kathie’s well-to-do aunt, with 
daughters of her own, who trailed their silks in 
the dust, and tumbled their plumes and laces, 
and looked dowdy all the while, regarded the 
trim, little figure by the window, with a half- 
admiring, half-contemptuous smile. 

‘« You're rather a pretty girl, Kathie, and you 
understand the art of getting yourself up in good 
style. What you've got will do well enough, but 
there’s so little of it. Your bridal outfit is 
shameful, upon my word. What will you do for 
earriage dresses, and dinner dresses, and evening 
dresses, when you are Charles Montague’s wife? 
Why, when I was a bride, I had everything: a 
round dozen silks of every hue, poplins, merinoes, 
tissues, and half a dozen sort of wraps, I didn’t. 
go to James Grayson bare of clothes, I tell you.” 

Kathie said nothing. She bent over her rufiles, 
her bright eyes dim with tears. 

‘‘Such a simpleton as you’ve been,”’ her aunt 
continued, ‘after toiling and teaching for your 
money, to turn round and give it away. I de- 
clare, it puts me out of temper to think of, jit.” 

“What else.could I do?’’ the girl burst out, 
passionately. ‘‘ Could I see poor George's cottage 
sold over his head, and he, and his wife and 
children, turned into the street ?”’ 

‘‘ Assuredly,’’ answered the lady, coolly ; “he 
could have rented a house easily enough. In 
your place, I should have kept my money in my 
pocket; but you wouldn’t hear to my advice. 
You are sorry for it now, no doubt.”’ 

‘‘I am not sorry. I would do the same thing 
again to-morrow. I’m glad I had the money 
to pay poor George’s debt, and I don’t care if I 
do look shabby.” 

‘Very well, I shall try not to care either. I 
sha’nt help you; I told you that in the begin- 
ning; I can’t afford it, and even if I could, I 
should not feel it my duty. You would be head- 
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strong and senseless, you must bear the conse- 
quences. I'll give you some lace for your neck 
and sleeves, and you may wear that garnet set of 
Josephine’s.”’ 

‘I don’t want any lace, I’ve some that belonged 
to mamma, and I wouldn’t wear Josephine’s 
garnets for anything.”’ 

“Oh, very well; don’t snap my head off, I 
beg; you needn’t wear them. Much thanks one 
gets for trying to assist you! You won’t wear 
any hat either, I suppose; how about that ?”’ 

“T have plenty of trimming; I shall fix up 
that light, English felt I wore last winter.’’ 

“And your wrapping? where’s that to come 
from, pray?’ 

Kathie’s tears were gone, her brown eyes 
flashed like stars. 

“T intend to make me a jacket of grandfather's 
old overcoat,”’ she replied. 

Her aunt threw back her head, and laughed 
heartily. 

«‘Grandfather’s old overcoat! oh, that is too 
good! What would Mrs. Montague, of Oaklands, 
say to that? Kathie, child, what a goose you 
are.” 

Katbie threw aside her ruffles, and, going to 
the clothes-press, brought out the old coat. 

“The material is very fine,’’ she said, ‘and 
this rich, old fashioned fur will’ cut into nice 
strips for trimming; I can make a handsome 
jacket out of it; and I think,”’ she added, softly, 
“grandpap would like me to have it, if he knew.” 

“Grandpap, indeed!’ echoed Mrs. Grayson, 
“T should think you'd have but little respect for 
his memory, after the manner he treated: you. 
Never leaving you a penny, after you nursed 
him, and slaved for him as you did.” 

“T think he intended to leave me something,” 
said Kathie, ‘I know he did, but he died se 
suddenly, and there was some mistake.”’ 

“Oh, nonsense; I wouldn’t give a fig for good 
intentions; he had lots of money, everybody 
knows that; it has all gone to that scape-grace 
Dugald, and you haven’t a dollar for your 
wedding dowry.”’ 

“Charlie won’t mind that,” said Kathie, her 
cheeks blooming like a rose. 

““Won’t he? Don’t tell me, child. Every one 
thought you would be old Tom Rowland’s heiress, 
when you first met him. Ten to one he’d ever 
have given you a second thought but for that. 
Now, that he’s disappointed, he’s too much of a 
man to back out, of course, but he feels it all the 
same. Don’t tell me!’’ 

Kathie uttered no word in answer. She took 
the old coat, and, crossing to the window, sat 
down to rip it apart, Her wedding day was 





drawing near, there was no time to lose. Mrs, 
Grayson settled herself on the !ounge for her 
afternoon nap; the big maltese cat purred the 
rug, the canary chirped lazily in his cage, and 
without, above the waving line of the pine ridge, 
the December sunset glowed. 

Kathie began to rip the closely-stitched seams, 
her pretty, fresh face locking sad and downcast. 
Aunt Grayson’s wordly-wise talk had put her 
out of heart. 

All her life she had been such a brave, sweet, 
little soul. Left an orphan early, she had lived 
with her grandfather, and made his last days 
bright. 

‘“‘You’re a dear child, Kathie; by and by, 
when you think of being a bride, I'll give you a 
marriage dowry.” 

He had said so dozens of times, yet, after his 
sudden death, one midwinter night, there was no 
mention of Kathie found in his will, and every. 
thing went to Dugald, theson ofa second marriage. 

Kathie did not complain, but it cut her to the 
heart to think grandpap had forgotten her. She 
tried not to believe it, there was some mistake. 

And when Dugald sold out the old homestead, 
and went off to Europe, she gathered up all the 
old souvenirs, and took care of them. The old, 
fur-trimmed overcoat was one. 

Then, rooming at her aunt’s, she taught the 
village children, in the little brown school-house 
on the hill, and saved up her earnings for her 
marriage day. For Charles Montague loved her, 
and had asked her to be his wife. 

The wedding-day was appointed, and Kathie 
was beginning, with a fluttering heart, to think 
about making her purchases, when her brother 
George fell ill; and worse, fell into trouble. He 
was rather a thriftless man, and had been unfor- 
tunate; his little home was mortgaged, and 
unless the debt could be lifted, the house would 
be sold over his head. Kathie heard, and did not 
hesitate an instant. Her hoarded earnings went 
to pay the debt. 

She did not regret her generosity, sitting there 
in the glow of the waning sunset; she would 
have done the same thing again. She did not 
doubt her handsome, high-born lover's loyal 
truth; yet her girl’s heart ached, and tears 
dimmed her clear, bright eyes. 

It was bad to be so cramped for a little money, 
and one’s wedding-day so near. Her wardrobe 
was limited. She needed a nice, seal-brown 
cashmere dreadfully; and a light silk or two for 
evening wear. Aunt Grayson told the truth; 
she would look shabby in the grand parlors, at 
Oaklands, in the midst of Charlie’s stately sisters ! 

The tears came faster, and presently the little, 
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pearl-handled knife, with which she was ripping 
the seams, slipped suddenly, and cut a great gash 
right across the breast of the coat. 

Kathie gave a little shriek of dismay. 

‘There now, I’ve spoiled the best of the cloth, 
I can’t get my jacket out;, what shall I do?” 

Down went the bright, young head, and, with 
her face buried in grandpap’s old coat, Kathie 
cried as if her heart would break. 

Mrs. Grayson snored on the lounge, the maltese 
cat purred before the hearth, the canary twittered, 
and, out above the wintry, hills, the sunset fires 
burned. 

Her cry out, Kathie raised her head, dried her 
eyes, and went on with her ripping. Something 
rustled under her hands. 

‘Why, what’s this? Some of poor grandpap's 
papers !”’ 

She tore the lining loose, and there, beneath 
the wadding, was a package, done up in parch- 
ment, and tied with red tape. 

Kathie drew it forth. One side was marked, 
“This package belongs to my grand-daughter, 
Kathie.” 

‘“‘Why, what can it be?’’ cried Kathie, her 
fingers fluttering, as she tugged at the tape. 

At last, the knot yielded, and she unfolded the 
Folded coupon bonds—a round dozen 


package. 
at least, and a thick layer of green bank bills. 


On the top, a little note. She read it. 

‘* My dear little grand-daughter, here is your 
marriage dowry. Ten thousand dollars. One 
day, some fine fellow will claim you for his wife. 
You are a treasure in yourself, but take this from 
old grandpap.”’ 

‘*Oh, grandpap, you did not forget me!’ 
sobbed Kathie. 


A ring at the door startled her. She looked 








out, and saw her lover. Gathering her treasures 
into the lap of her ruffled apron, she rushed out 
to meet him. 

“Oh, Charlie, come in quick; I’ve such won- 
derful news to tell you.” 

The young man followed her into the drawing- 
room, wondering what had happened. 

‘«* Oh, Charlie!’’ she cried, breathlessly, holding 
up her apron, her eyes shining, her cheeks aglow; 
‘see here, 1am rich? I’ve found my marriage 
dowry. A minute ago, I was crying, because [ 
was so poor. 1 had to give George all my money, 
and I’ve only one silk; and I had to trim my old 
hat over, and auntie laughed at. meso, and said 
you would feel ashamed of me. I was cutting up 
grandpap’s old overcoat to make a jacket, and [ 
found this; only see, ten thousand dollars! Oh, 
Charlie! I am so glad for your sake.” 

The young man bent down, and kissed the 
sweet, tremulous mouth. 

‘*My darling,” he said, his voice thrilling 
with tenderness: ‘‘I am glad of all this, because 
you are glad. For my own part, I would rather 
have taken these darling little hands without a 
dollar in them. You need no dowry, Kathie; 
you are crowned with beauty, and purity, and 
goodness. In my eyes, you are always fresh, 
and fair, and lovely, no matter what you wear. 
1 love you for your own sweet self, my darling.’’ 

Kathie let the folded coupons and green bills 
slip from her apron and fall to the floor in a 
rustling shower. 

‘*Oh, Charlie !’’ she whispered, leaning her 
head against his shoulder; ‘1 am so glad.” 

‘Glad of what, Kathie? Grandpap’s dowry ?”’ 

**No; glad you love me for myself.”’ 

He clasped her close, and at their feet, grand- 
pap’s marriage dowry lay unheeded.”’ 





MUSIC OF AUTUMN. 


BY LIZZIE M. 


Sortiy the breezes of Autumn,” 
Laden with richest perfume, 

Bring to our ears sweetest music— 
Fragrants of many a tune; 

Coming from valley and hillside; 
Rippling from river and rill; 

Rustling in woodland and forest; 
Sweet and melodious still. 


Mellow the sunshine and golden, 
Fragrant the breath of the day: 
Kingly, the hills in their grandeur, 
Lift their wild heights far away. 

Tender and low is the music, 
Coming from woodland and plain’; 
Sadly we listen and wonder 
Why summer must leave us again. 
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Birch-trees in livery golden, 
Fling their gay robes high in air, 
Sad leaves forever are falling ; 
The Earth, too, is sombre and bare. 
Skies, bending low in their pity, 
Weep o'er the graves of the dead; 
The wind, a low requiem is chanting, 
To the memory of joys that are fled. 


Autumn! sad Autumn! I love thee, 
Though telling of death and decay, 

You bring to my heart tender memories 
Of many a happier day. 

When hearts, strong with love and emotion, 
In unison beat with my own, 

While listening to Autumn’s low music, 
When "s gay hine had flown. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

La Costa stood in her dressing-room, that 
Saturday, prepared for the most important 
journey of her life. Clad in the disguise, which 
had become familiar in the prison, where her 
husband toiled, and, with a little Russian leather 
yalise in her hand, she left the hotel at daybreak, 
before either of her servants were astir, and 
passed into the street, quite unconscious that a 
man, who had been walking up and down the 
next block, an hour or more, turned sharply as 
she came out, and was following her at a safe 
distance. On she walked to the ferry, crossed 
the Hudson, and took her seat in the cars. Still 
after her, this man glided, always in sight, and 
always at a distance. 

A weary, weary ride the poor woman had in 
the solitude of her compartment. She had not 
slept at night, and she could not sleep then. All 
the chances of her future life depended upon the 
success of her errand, and a single accident 
might thwart that success. She had taken every 
precation; had, reckless of despoiling herself, 
secured abundant means. In a few hours, the 
man whose love she craved, but was never sure 
of possessing, would be upon the ocean, fleeing 
from her, only that their after union might be 
more complete. In his cell, with that miserable 
loom for its grim furniture, the culprit nobleman 
had been ready to protest warmly, and promise 
everything. The recognition, so long withheld, 
should be made nobly. The actress wife should 
wear the honors of his title, and the liberty she 
gave him shouid henceforth be devoted to her. 

La Costa believed these assurances. Spite of 
former failures, and of many grievous falsehoods, 
she still had faith in the man. Where love is, 
faith must even be stronger than reason in a 
woman’s soul; and, after all, La Costa was every 
inch a woman—warped, perverted, reckless; but 
still a woman, and that is saying much in her 
behalf. 

Is it strange, that this journey to Philadelphia, 
was one of terrible restlessness to the disguised 
woman. At times she longed to fling herself 
headlong from the window, and walk the distance. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 210. 


It seemed impossib.e that the speed of her wild 
will, should not outrun the monotonous rush of 
the engine, that dragged her on so heavily. Like 
a caged animal, she panted for room, in which 
she might walk off the strain upon her thoughts. 
She was constantly kneeling by the window, and 
peering out, to make sure that the engine 
rushed by the fields and fences as usual. But, 
when she reached the city, a terrible dread seized 
upon her. Faint with apprehension, she entered 
the humble hotel, fairly staggering under the 
weight of her small valise. She went to the 
office, and inquired if any one had asked for 
Mr. Davidson. 

The voice in which this question was put 
sounded so strangely, that the clerk cast a sur- 
prised look at the stranger before he replied. 
He saw a slight, anxious-faced man, very young, 
hut without the freshness of youth, leaning upon 
the bar, and it seemed to him as if the arm that 
rested there trembled. A soft gray hat was 
pulled low down on the forehead, and a linen 
duster concealed the general outlines of his form. 
When waiting for the answer to his question, he 
rested a small valise on the bar, but held to it 
with both hands, as if its contents must be 
precious. 

“Yes,’’ answered the clerk, after this survey. 
‘“*A man has just came in, anxious about some 
one expected in the early train. He is in the 
next room, I rather think.’’ 

Instantly the anxious face kindled, the valise 
was swung down, and the traveler hurried toward 
an opposite door, which was carefully closed 
after him. 

A man, who stood gazing out of a back window, 
where nothing was to be’seen, turned and came 
forward, with a hushed tread, as if fearing that 
his very footsteps might be heard. 

‘‘Has anything gone wrong?’’ whispered the 
disguised actress ‘tartled by this extreme caution. 

‘“‘Nothing! The room is ready. In fact, a 
whole house—quite out of the way, too.”’ 

«‘ Ah, I understand.” 

The keeper, who was still ignorant of his 
visitor’s sex, cast a swift glance at the little valise. 
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‘+ Is everything ready on your part?’’ he ques- 
tioned. 

‘* Everything. A passage is taken for the 
gentleman and his servant. The money is here.’’ 

‘Oh, that looks like business |’’ 

‘*More than you could earn during all your 
life in that hidious prison.”’ 

** Of course, I calculated on that, but when will 
it be paid over, now or—” 

** When he is outside those walls, comes—’’ 

‘Well, I don’t know as there’s anything very 
unreasonable about that, only I should just like 
to have a look at the greenbacks, before I plunge 
clear in. It would encourage one, you see.”’ 

The seeming youth unlocked the valise, and 
took from it a package of bank notes, crisp and 
fresh, as bills of very large denomination are apt 
to be. 

«That'll do. The sight of them fires one up. 
You mean to stay out yonder.” 

“Yes, They know me too well at the prison.”’ 

‘That's so. But don’t you get impatient. 
Of course you may have to wait.” 

“IT know. I know that is the worst of it.”’ 

‘All night as like as not. We have got to 
watch our chances.” 

“‘T will force myself to be patient. 
mercy’s sake lose no time.” 

**] should think not—now keep up like a man. 
You don’t look very strong, but a pluckier little 
fellow I never saw. This job ’ll be worked down 
to hard pan. So keep that pile of bills handy.”’ 

All this was said in whispers, for both the 
conspirators were trembling with excitement 
The keeper took out his watch. 

‘ve just got time to show you where the 
room is. Come!”’ 

“set? 

“Keep steady, young man. No catching 
breath, as if you were stuck; that’s child's play, 
and won’t do here. Just pick up that yalise, 
and follow me, as if we two were a-going to the 
cars, after taking a drink together, which we'd 
better do.” 

The man opened the door, and spoke aloud, 
for the first time during the interview. 

*“T reckon we shall have to hurry up,’’ he 
said. ‘‘No time for more refreshments than a 
brandy-smash. Two of them, and be in a hurry 
—trains and tides don’t wait on bartenders !’’ 

The latter part of this speecl: was addressed to 
the man at the bar, who took down a bottle at 
once. 

The disguised actress hesitated, when a glass, 
which carried a strong scent of cheap liquor with 
it, was pushed toward her. The keeper saw 
this, and, lifting the glass, urged it upon her. 


But for 





“Take it, take it—we have got a hard day, 
and perhaps a tedious night before us. The 
drink will set you up.”’ 

The seeming youth took the glass, and forced 
herself to drink. 

‘*Now come along,” said the keeper, 
haven't s minute to lose.” 

Through cross streets, and along strange pas- 
sages, this man led the way, and at length turned 
into the back entrance of a house tHat overlooked 
a street leading to the prison. A few old chairs, 
a cot bed, and a trunk, was all the furniture con- 
tained in a second-story room, to which he 
ascended, over a flight of uncarpeted stairs. 

‘*T hired the old house, when this job was first 
hinted at, and put these things in. You'll find 
the clothes—there, your suit and all—in the 
trunk.” 

Ea Costa took no heed of these explanations, 
but went to a window, looked out, and got a view 
up the street. 

“ Sh, this is everything. 
so much,”’ she exclaimed. 
done well.” 

The man was pleased, but went on with his 
directions. ‘‘There isn’t a soul in the house; 
so when you hear a noise, you may know it is 
him, and act accordingly. Have the clothes out 
and ready. There is something to eat in that 
cupboard, and a bottle of prime brandy. Have 
that on hand. He may need it. I have fastened 
all the shutters, but that one. You must manage 
it so that people can’t see you looking out, and 
if you light a candle, shut that one close. There, 
now, I can’t think of anything else.”’ 

The man was gone. La Costa was left alone in 
that grim, old house. At another time its dreari- 
ness would have depressed her; but now it heid 
forth a promise of safety. She examined the 
room, looked into the cupboard, and unlocked 
the trunk. She even unloosened the cork in the 
brandy bottle, and placed matches near the tin 
candlestick, which stood ready for use. 

This done, she sat down by the window, and 
through an opening in the shutters, which con- 
cealed everything else, watched the street leading 
to the entrance of that prison, with intense 
longing. 


“ We 


I did not hope for 
*“*You have indeec 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

THE man who left La Costa in that old house, 
presented himself at the prison fifteen minutes 
after, and was proceeding to his post, when the 
warden called him into the office. This man hell 
a telegram in his hand, which he glanced at, 
from time to time, while he was speaking 

“You will be relieved from duty for a day or 
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two, Mr. Kief,”” he said, looking steadily at the 
nian, who flushed scarlet, and then turmed white 
as snow. “We have a little business outside, 
which you will take charge of.” 

«But my post—my duties !’’ said Kief, made 
bold by the desperate stake he was playing for. 

“They will be provided for. I have already 
detailed a keeper.” 

There was something in the warden’s face that 
forbade Kief to venture on any further protest ; 
in fact, he hardly had the power, for his knees 
were shaking under him, and drops of perspiration 
started on his forehead. He left the office, and 
sat down in a bench in the outer room, absolutely 
faint with dread. Were his deeply laid plans 
exposed? What could that telegram contain? 
Had absolute ruin overtaken him, just as those 
plans seemed so sure of completion ? 

While the man sat there, racking his nerves 
with these questions, the warden passed him, and 
walking over to another portion of the prison, 
was, directly, out of sight. Kief could see into 
the office from where he sat, and knew that it 
was empty. Rising warily to his feet, he stole 
into the room, and darted a sharp glance around 
—on the desk, on the floor, on the writing-table. 
Nothing that he sought, was in any of these 
places; but there was the waste basket. He 
darted to that, snatched some fragments from its 
contents, and stole back to his old place, looking 
cautiously arcund, to make sure that he was not 
seen. The man joined these fragments on his 
knee, and had the telegram complete. This is 
what it said : 

‘« You are cautioned by one, who has discovered 
that a plan is laid for the escape of some pris- 
oner under your charge, to take extra precaution 
during the next three days. If there is a» man 
named Kief among your keepers, it would be 
well to keep a sharp watch over that particular 
person.”’ 

There was no signature to this warning, but it 
was dated in New York. 

Kief understood it all now. He was suspected, 
but nothing was really proven, That day he had 
arranged to enter the prisoner Massieu’s cell, 
where that powerful man was to assail him; hold 
a pistol to his head, to prevent all outcry; and 
foreibly exchanging clothes, make his escape, 
leaving the keeper bound, gagged, and helpless 
in his cell, All had been prepared, but that scrap 
of paper had ruined everything. Kief dared not 
even give the prisoner warning, much less could 
he venture to seek his accomplice in the old 
house. Of course, spies would be on his track 
all'the time. There was no proof against him as 
yet—nothing but the hint of an anonymous tele- 


gram. He had only to submit, and guard himself, 
that all might be well with him. The rest must 
take care of themselves. They had brought him 
into trouble enough already. 

Before the warden came back to his office, a 
new keeper had been placed on duty—a tall, 
fine-looking man, who had just only been ap- 
pointed an officer of the prison, and had not yet 
become familiarly known to his fellow-keepers. 
Kief seemed to pay no regard to this; but accepted 
the duties intrusted to himself with seeming 
tranquility. 

Meantime, the prisoner Massieu spent a fear- 
fully restless day in his cell, Everything was 
prepared—a pistol, fully charged, was concealed 
in the pocket of his convict dress; a smail dagger, 
such as actresses wear for ornament, oy siage uses, 
—save that this was sharp and double-edged— 
was thrust between the cloth and breast beam of 
hisloom. These preparations for force, he knew 
were but a farce, which had been agreed upon, in 
order to protect his accomplice from suspicion ; 
but such was the energy aroused in him by this 
fair hope of escape; so bitter was his hatred of 
the place, and everything in it, that he chafed in- 
wardly at the peaceful use of these deadly 
weapons. It would have pleased him better, to 
use them in some fiercer strife, and wrest his 
liberty from the keeper, as he would only seem 
todo. The man was perfidious, crafty, full of 
deception, but he was bold, too, and seemed the 
part of a fox when he could take that of a tiger. 
There, in kis cell, that day, he chafed like a tiger, 
because the minutes crept by so lazily; chafed 
the more, perhaps, because the thirst for contest 
was so strong within him, and the hopes so small, 

At last, the twilight stole on, and grew darker, 
Tt was time for the keeper to go his rounds, He 
must be ready now, nerved to anything that 
might occur. Even yet, there might be a con- 
test, for his identity might be detected as he at- 
tempted to pass out. In that case, there would 
be death somewhere in those walls, Once out of 
the cell, he would not be taken back alive. 

Yes, he was ready, Standing there, with one 
arm around the post of his loom, he listened to the 
keeper’s steps, as he went from cell tocell. This 
; did not seem strange tohim. It was understood 
that his cell should be the last entered that night. 

So he stood there, waiting, with nerves of steel, 
and the resolution of a demon in his eyes. 

The new keeper had been directed to enter, and 

{ search all the cells, that night. This extra duty 

: kept him far later than the usual hour, and Mas- 

sieu's impatience had deepened into ferocity, 





when the lock turned, and a strange keeper 
came in. 
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I have said, this man had nerves of. steel, and 
the heart of a tiger. When he saw this strange 
face, both these elements of evil strength arose 
fiercely within him. He knew that something 
had gone wrong—that all chance of freedom de- 
pended on himself. Quick as lightning, he darted 
between the man and the door, drew the pistol 
from his pocket, and held it, with fiendish calm- 
ness, close to the keeper's temple. 

‘‘A word, a whimper, and you are a dead 
man!" 

The keeper turned white as death; he was a 
tall, powerful man, quite equal to his opponent 
in strength ; but there was something awful in 
the fire of those great black eyes, that shook his 
courage more completely, than the pistol at his 
temple would. Slowly, and like a man fasci- 
nated, he was driven back, step by step, till he 
touched the wall. Then the prisoner spoke: 

‘¢Give me the pistol you carry.” 

The man attempted to protest ; but though his 
lips moved, they uttered no sound. Then the 
prisoner, still keeping the pistol steadily pointed, 
thrust his left hand into the man’s pocket, and 
drew forth a revolver. 

*« Now take off your coat.” 

The man obeyed. 

“All your clothes! That willdo! Nowstand 
there—not a word, not a wink of the eye, or you 
are a dead man!” 

Massieu stepped back a pace, and, still level- 
ing his pistol, snatched the dagger with his left 
hand, and drew it, with a flash, across the web 
in his loom. As the severed threads dropped 
downward, he gathered them up with a dash of 
the hand, and dragged them from the yarn beam, 
with a force that made the timbers creak. Then 
he twisted the yarn into a rope, and cut it loose 
with the dagger. 

“Step up here! 
timbers !"’ 

The keeper made a faint attempt at resistance. 
His courage was rising, but he might as well 
have contended with a wild beast. In an instant, 
he was hurled against a post of the loom. The 
warp was wound over him in every direction ; 
arms, legs, and head, were bound firmly to the 
timber. Then a twist of the yarn was drawn 
through his mouth. 

There was no danger that the man would 
struggle or cry out after that, so Massieu laid 
down both pistols, and dressed himself without 
especial haste, laughing, softly, as he put on the 
keeper's clothes. 

“It was kind of them to send a fellow so near 
my size,’’ he said, nodding to the unhappy 
keeper ‘* The cap isa trifle too small; but never 


Put your arms around the 


mind. . Excuse me, if I; borrow your fire-arms.” 

Massieu went out, casting a quick, sardonic 
glance at his yictim, as he closed the door with a 
crash, and went away, swinging the key in his 
hand. 

On his way down to the warden’s office, he met 
several keepers, moving about in the twilight of 
the prison, but he neither walked quicker or 
attempted to escape observation. Indeed, such 
was his wonderful audacity, that he entered the 
warden’s room and hung up the key. The war- 
den looked up and said: 

‘* You have had no trouble ?”’ 

** None at all,” 

The warden, who was writing, muttered, as 
the seeming keeper went out: 

‘*T thought it wasafalsealarm. Your anony- 
mous fellow is never to be depended on.”’ 

Before the words had left his careless lips, an 
old keeper came in, greatly excited. 

‘*Who was the man who just left the office?” 

The warden looked up, smiling, blandly. 

‘*Oh, the new keeper. I put him on Kief's 
floor.”’ 

‘*No, sir; it was not the new man. 
low was Massieu, the forger.’’ 

The warden sprang to his feet. 

‘‘Head the scoundrel off! If he refuses to 
stop, shoot him down !’’ 

The man dashed out of the office, shouting for 
help. There was a rush of feet towards the 
prison; a loud voice commanding some one to 
stop; then a shot that rang through the night, 
carrying a flash of death with it, half smothered 
in the baying of bloodhounds, let loose in the 
yard. 


This fel- 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 

La Costa had been sitting there in the dark, 
till the black stillness frightened her. Rash, but 
never really courageous, she began to feel thrills 
$ of terror creeping over her, and having carefully 

closed the blinds, she lighted a candle, which lett 
the corners so full of shadows, that they seemed 
cowering like ghosts about her. 
What was that; a noise? La Costa left her 
j seat, crept to the door, and listened. 
Yes! there was a movement below, some one 
staggering, blindly, in the dark. She leaned 





; forward, incapable of drawing a breath, white, 
cold, but listening, intensely. 


‘*La Costa! Woman! woman!” 
The woman sprang to the table, snatched the 
light, and rushed into the passage. 
} Massieu was standing there, holding to the 
‘broken banister. His eyes, lurid with awful 
pain, were turned upon her. 
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«Woman! I am hurt!’ 

«* Hurt !—mereciful heavens, no !"' 

Shot. The bullet is here.’ 

Massieu put a hand to his side. 

+ Water—brandy—anything that will give me 
strength for an hour,’’ he pleaded, desperately. 

The woman brought water and brandy, but 
her hand shook so violently, that she could hold 
neither to his hips. He seized the glass and 
drank fiercely. 

** Now the clothes.” 

“ But can you—?”’ 

“The hurt is nothing. This is what they call 
a shock... No shock shall ever kill me. Now the 
clothes. I am strong enough.”’ 

La Costa broke into a low, hysterical laugh ; 
kissed his forehead, on which cold drops were 
hanging, and brought the clothes he demanded. 

The will of this man was horrible. He had 
wrestled with the keepers, hand to hand. He 
was now ready to wrestle with pain or death. 
He rejected her assistance in putting on the 
clothes, and arranged them with precission, 
though pain was tearing at him like a vulture. 

“Come,”’ he said, rising to his feet steadily, 
though his white face was distorted by a pang 
“We must find the carriage, or walk.”’ 

“Tt is there. It will wait till we come, if it 
should be after daylight,’’ answered La Costa, 
taking up her valise, ‘‘ but where is Kief?”’ 

« Either dead, or a traitor, I don’t know which, 





A carriage stood in the back yard of the house, 
to which an alley led into a neighboring street. 
These two people found their way to it in the 
darkness, and were driven toward the New York 
depot, where the night train would pass within | 


the next ten minutes. There was no train that 
day or night in which a compartment had not 
been secured, and, in less than twenty minutes, 
the fugitive was lying at length on a sofa, while 
the woman knelt beside him, sometimes resting 
his head on her shoulder, sometimes stifling his 
groans with her desperate kisses. 

It was daylight when the train reached its 
depot. As the people were passing out, they 
saw that a great ocean steamer had just put in } 
to her dock, and that many of its passengers § 
were going over in the ferry boat. This wih 
inspired La Costa with an idea that her hus- } 
band seized upon; for it offered a wonderful 
chance of concealment. From that day the 
escaped prisoner Massieu should take his real 
name. The Marquis de La Croix had arrived 
in the steamer that morning. No one in New 
York had ever seen him. No one would ever} 
again see Massieu the convict, for the next { 


outgoing steamer would take them both beyond 
seas, . 

Thus it happened, that the great hotel coach, 
that brought up passengers from the steamer that 
morning, contained also this foreign nobleman 
and his attendant, a sharp young fellow, who 
registered his master’s name with a dash, and 
demanded the best rooms in the house for his 
accommodation. 

The man at the office was very sorry, but those 
rooms were occupied lay La Costa, the great prima 
donna, Still, there were several apartments 
adjoining hers, indeed, one of them had commu- 
nicating doors, which would be locked, of course. 
Perhaps the marquis might be content with them. 

Perhaps; the servant was not quite sure. His 
master had suffered terribly from sea sickness, 
and was, in fact, an invalid, but his pleasure 
should be learned, and the servant would report, 

The result was that the marquis was alinost 
forced into the close neighborhood of La Costa, 
who was very particular, indeed, about the 
locking of the separation doors, when informed 
of the new arrangement. 

A short time after the marquis had been con- 
ducted to his rooms, the young man Cole entered 
the office, and, fa a careless way, began to turn 
over the leaves of the journal; all at once his 
eyes fell on the name of the Marquis de La Croix. 
No one happened to be looking that way, and the 
sudden pallor that spread over his face was quite 
unobserved. After amusing himself with the . 
book awhile, he went into the reading-room, and 
took up a morning paper, and while he seemed 
to read, bent his mind to the dangerous compli- 
cations that surrounded him. I think he would 
not have hesitated to denounce the man, whose 
name and title he coveted, then and there, but 
even this unnatural act was impossible. What 
would the name or title be worth, when stained 
by a felon’s crime? 

After pondering these questions over for an 
hour or more, the young man threw down his 
paper, and went up stairs. La Costa, still in a 
servant’s attire, opened the door for him. 

‘““My father,’”’ whispered the young man. 
‘‘Oh, it was cruel—cruel in you, to give me no 
part in his liberation.” . 

The low, broken voice in which he spoke, wag 
full of sorrowful reproach. It deceived the 
actress, 

«Come in,’’ she said. 

‘« But I was his son.” 

«And I his wife. Which had the better right?” 

Cole shook his head. 

«* Ah, you are cruelly generous.” 

The marquis was lying on the bed, when kis 


*¢ You were not needed.”’ 
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son went in. Spasms of pain, now and then, 
shot across his face, but Cole knew that the fierce 
gleam in his eyes did not spring from that. 

‘Are you hurt, father? I saw in the tele- 
graphic news, that a prisoner had been shot. Is 
it true?” 

**Yes,”’ answered the marquis, ‘‘it is true; 
but do not make yourself wretched. The hurt is 
nothing.” 

‘¢ Has a physician examined it?’ 

‘No; I want‘nothing of the kind” 

“Still delay is dangerous in such cases. 
will go at once.” 

“You can go, but I will have neither surgeon 
nor physician sent to me.”’ 

Cole prepared to go. There was something in 
that wounded man’s face, that inspired an awful 
hope in him—a hope he would not confess to 
himself, but wanted a doctor to confirm. This 
was the secret of his anxiety. La Costa thought 
it natural feeling, and was grateful for it. 

Without changing her male attire; La Costa 
remained in attendance on her husband, all that 
day, but later in the afternoon, his pain burned 
into fever; and, struck with a terrible dread, 
she resolved to send for Sarah Weed, the only 
friend she could count upon in that great city. 
As she passed into the hall, in order to give 
directions to Gaston, she found a boy standing 
close by her parlor door, with his back to the 
wall, a bright, honest-faced little fellow, who 
’ seemed waiting for some one. 

‘«Ts it the man who usually stands here, whom 
you are waiting for?’ she questioned, graciously, 
having the vague remembrance of Joe, the lad. 

‘Yes, sir, that’s jest it,’? answered Joe 
Hooker, kneading his cap between both hands. 

‘‘1 wants him ter let me in to see Miss Coster, 
the premer donner, that sings so.” 

Notwithstanding her anxiety, La Costa smiled. 
The boy understood her. 

‘*What do you want of her? 
do as well.” 

“No, sir, you can’t; nobody on earth can do 
what I want like Miss Coster, who is a lady, 
every inch of her.” 

‘‘Well, if you will inform me what you want, 
I will ask the lady to see you, when you come 

_ Mg 

“Will you, though. Well, thisis howitis: I 
want to learn carpentering, with old Mr. Weed, 
as belongs to the operer; but the manager, he 
says, wants hands, not prentice boys, among the 
scenery. The old feller wants me the wust way, 
and Limpera says if I could only git the cheek 
ter ask her; how Mrs. Coster could do it like a 
snuff. That's how I come ter come.” 


I 


Perhaps, I can 


‘Then old Mr. Weed takes an interest in you?’ 

“No mistake about’ that; sir—then there’s 
Mrs. Weed, she’s bin like a mother to me, she 
has.” 

That moment La Costa lost all thought of Joe's 
petition, for Gaston came up from the office, with 
a letterin his hand. A single glance at the hand- 
writing, and she snatched at the letter, waving 
Gaston away as she broke it open. 

Joe moved, as if to follow him. 

‘“‘Wait,” she said, sharply, without lifting her 
eyes from the letter. 

“‘T may want you !”’ 

As she spoke, La Costa took some torn scraps 
of paper from the folds of her letter, and held 
them in her fingers, while she went on reading 
it, while Joe stood by, wondering at the fierce 
changes of her face. This was what the letter 
said: 


C. P. Parrerson, Esquire: 


*¢T have been to the old house, and from what 
I saw there, feel sure that everything is safe, 
spite of treason. This torn paper will tell you 
why I was taken off from the force, and everything 
thrown into sixes and sevens. As the fault 
wasn’t mine, for I did my best, and may lose my 
situation, I hope you won't think of going back 
from our bargain.” K. 


Twice over the woman read this scroll, then 
she put the torn telegram together, so far as her 
trembling hands would permit, and read that. 

‘« This—this is the work of a traitor—a demon 
—a double murderer,” she exclaimed ; ‘ for if he 
dies, I could scarcely live to avenge him. Who 
Sis the traitor? I would give my life to know.” 

She had forgotten the presence of Hooker, 
who stood watching this scene with astonishment. 

‘‘Hasn’t that ere paper got something to do 
with a telegraph office?’ he questioned, coming 
cautiously forward. 

“Yes, everything !’’ 

“Jist so; and you want to git something 
‘more. Now look a-here, I know a fellow as is in 
the telegrapher’s bisness. He wanted to be a 
banker the worst way, but another chap got the 
job to sweep out the concern, afore he could cut 
in. So he took up the messenger line. If you 
want to find out something in his way, jest tell 
me what, and itll be done, sure as you live, 
Dave’s keen as a knife, and jest the feller to do 
a smart thing for you, he is.’’ 

The seeming servant looked down into the 
eager face of the boy, from under the shadow of 
his hat, and trusted him. 

‘In what particular office is your friend?” 
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Hooker answered this question promptly, and 
was delighted to see a flash of satisfaction, cross 
the face he was eagerly gazing upon. 

‘Go, at once, and bring your friend here. If 
he can do this thing for me, I will make it the 
best day’s work he ever undertook,” 

“Tm off—” 

- **No; waita minute. You know Mrs. Weed? 
Go first to her, and say that La Costa wishes to 
see her at once; then bring your friend. By 
that time, the lady will be ready to see you about 
your own affair.” 

‘Will she, though? ll right.” 

‘*T shall not be here myself, but this business 
is for her.” 

‘*T’'m glad of that.” 

‘Why, boy ?” . 

“Cause I do anything on arth for a lady as 
can sing a song like she does.” 

‘*Well, this is for her,’’ was the earnest an- 
swer. ‘‘If it is well done, she will more than 
thank you for it.” 

“ All right !” 

The moment La Costa was left alone, she went 
into De La Croix’s room, and gave him the letter, 
and the telegram. His eyes were already burn- 


ing with suppressed pain, but this deepened toa 


fiendish glare, when he read the papers. 

‘These papers set them on the alert; but for 
them, I should not be racked with this fiendish 
agony,’ he said, hoarsely. ‘*Who was the 
traitor? But I need not ask; I need not ask.’ 

‘*You suspect, then ?’’ said La Costa. 

‘* Suspect ! 
it but my own son?” 

‘¢ But the thought is so terrible,”’ said La Costa, 
shuddering. ‘‘It did cross my mind, but 1 dare 
not harbor it.” 

The laugh that broke from that sick man was 
cut short by an awful pang of agony. La Costa 
lifted his head to her bosom, terror-stricken. 

‘¢Oh, my beloved; you are very ill.’’ 

‘“No. It was the excitement of knowing how 
safely a man may be murdered by his own son.”’ 

‘‘Murdered! Oh! you frighten me! I will 
have a doctor.”’ 

The sick man gasped for breath. 
will to protest, but not the power. 

La Costa laid his head gently on the pillow, 
ran into her own room, and ordered Gaston to go 
at once for a physician. 

Gaston went at once to Cole, who scarcely left 
the reading-room, that day, who went himself in 
search of a doctor, having decided on the man 
before, in his mind. The patient refused to an- 
swer a question, and lay still, grinding his teeth 
in futile wrath. La Costa stood by his bed, in 


He had the 


I know. Who could have done’ 





her disguise, but dared not explain or give 
information. 

This, the doctor bore, with great patience, be- 
cause Cole had informed him of the wound, and 
the direct course the bullet had taken. He also 
saw that all surgical aid would come too late. So 
he ordered morphine to allay the pain, and took 
his leave. La Costa, still disguised, followed him 
into the hall. 

‘“‘He is not in danger?” she whispered, 
anxiously. ‘Tell me that my master is in no 
danger.”’ 

The doctor had been warned against giving any 
opinion, that might discourage those about the 
sick man, and answered, with a vague smile: 

‘Oh, no; make yourself easy about that.’ 

He was astonished to see tears rush into the 
attendant’s eyes, and smiled, more naturally, 
when a bank note was thrust into his hand, 
representing more money than he had gathered, 
in his practice, during the last month. 

‘‘There is a secret to keep, and this young 
fellow knows its value,”’ he thought, descending 
to the reading-room. 

Cole flung down his paper, when the doctor 
came in, and the two went out together. When 
they were on the sidewalk, Cole asked a question. 

“Is he in danger?” 

“Danger! Before two days are over, he will 
be a dead man.” 

A strange light came into the young man’s 
eyes. The doctor thought that his face grew pal- 
lid, but there was no other sign of emotion. 

“Could anything have saved him?’’ he ques- 
tioned, at length. 

‘«That is impossible to say,’ 
‘¢but, as you describe the wound, I think, with 
timely help, his life might have been spared.” 

“It was his obstinacy, then. He would not 
have a doctor called in. Noone can be blamed.”’ 

‘‘This gentleman is some connection of yours, 
as I understand it,” said the doctor, whose curi- 
osity was deeply aroused. 

‘‘He is the Marquis de La Croix, of France, 
and my father.” 

“Indeed! a splendid looking gentleman as I 
eversaw. Itisa pity that he should be cut short 
—in his prime, too.” ; 

‘¢T think—some one has told me, I am sure— 
that in this country, a physician is bound, in 
honor, and by professional oath, to keep the se- 
crets of his patient. Is this so?” 

‘*In most cases, it is.’’ 

“In this case, then, secrecy is especially 
binding, because the feelings of a noble family 
are concerned. In a moment of aberration, my 
father attempted suicide. You can understand 


’ was the answer; 
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how anxious we are, that it should be kept 
secret.”’ 

“Oh, yes; I comprehend that!’ 

‘And you understand, of course, that we de- 
pend on you for a certificate, at the right time, 
which will guard this seeret.” 

Here, Cole took,out his portemonnaie, and 
thrust some notes into the doctor's band, which 
closed on them, eagerly. 

‘You can depend on me, implicitly?” 

Cole bowed, and taking his leave, said : 

“«T never had a doubt of that. Good day. I 
must return, now, to my post.” 


CHAPTER XL. 

Tue opiates, that had been ordered, took effect, 
and De La Croix slept awhile. Then La Costa 
stole out, and put on her own garments, for the 
first time,-since her return. She was expecting 
Susan Weed, with great anxiety ; for, during the 
last few days, that woman had seemed to keep 
aloof, and she had something in her possession, 
that the actress was very anxious to take into her 
own safe-keeping. The suspicion, which her 
husband had just cast on his son, kindled this 
anxiety into keen impatience. Without that 


document, her power over De La Croix’s enemies, 


would be sadly incomplete. 

Mrs. Weed came, at last, looking miserably 
anxious. With her, was Olympia, who had evi- 
dently been hurried from home, against her will, 
for her face was red with weeping, and one 
shoulder was lifted above the other, in angry re- 
bellion. 

Scarcely had these two entered the room, when 
Joe Hooker, and his friend, came also, both eager, 
animated, and ready to plunge into anything, 
that would please the great lady, whose presence 
abashed Joe, when he came into it. Saunders 
had no such modesty, but marched up the room, 
nodding to Mrs. Weed and her daughter, as he 
passed them, and bowed low, cap in hand, to the 
actress. Dave had, evidently, put on his best 
manners with his new clothes. 

‘*Mr. Hooker—my friend and room mate, Mr. 
Hooker—tells me, marm, that there is something 
you want that I can git. If that’s so, jist name 
the thing, and that ere thing is a-going to be done.” 

La Costa smiled—nay, I am afraid she laughed 
a little; for Dave observed to his friend, that 
such a row of splendid teeth, he never sat eyes 
on, as them in the lady’s mouth. 

‘You are very kind,’ she said, in her frank, 
graceful way, that drove the boy wild with a 
».romg desire to die for her at once 


“If you, and your friend, can wait a little, I } 


wi:: toll you how you may do mea great service.” 





{crumpled old paper was worth anything? 





‘ copy book. 


‘¢ Jist as long as.suits you, marm, being Sunday, 
I haven’t got nothing else to do,’’ rejoined Dave, 
going back to his friend, who had seated himself 
in the very fartherest corner of the room, almost 
slipping off the silken chair, he kept so close to 
the edge. There, the two boys had nothing to 
do, but watch Mrs. Weed and La Costa, as they 
conversed, eagerly, together; while Olympia sat 
by, half defiant, half frightened, now and then 
casting awful glances at Hooker, who dared not 
express his sympathies by gesture, but answered 
her appéal with a solemn droop of the eyelids. 

At first, the conversation between the two 
women, was carried on in low undertones, but 
after a little, La Costa’s impatience broke through 
all caution. 

“*] wonder at you, Sarah Weed—a paper like 
that should have been kept sacred. You know 
how important it was to me.” 

‘*But so many years had gone, and I had 
never heard a syllable. Was it strange that I 
should think it of no account,’’ pleaded Sarah 
Weed. 

‘But is it destroyed? For heaven's sake, 
think, Sarah, everything depends upon it,’’ cried 
the actress, in great distress. 

‘«T have searched everywhere, yet it could only 
have been in that one place, and that has been 
plundered. Let Olympia tell you, herself—I’ve 
no patience with her.” 

“It’s more your fault than mine, Mar, and 
you knowit. Why didn’t you keep the old chest 
locked up. How was I to know that a lot of 
We 
wanted to cook the oysters in a hurry, and I lit 
the fire with’em, That’s what’s the matter, and 
I don’t care.” 

All this was said loud enough, and the boys 
listened to every word of it; one with a puzzled, 
half startled look, the other in piteous sympathy. 

Mrs. Weed said something, in a low voice, 
which Olympia answered. 

‘‘ Tied up with a slip of orange ribbon, was it? 
Well, how can I tell; I just snatched ’em up in 
the dark, but I didn’t see a morsel of ribbon. 
There’s Dave Saunders helped me put ’ein into 
the stove. Ask him, if you want to.” 

‘What is it? What are you a-talking about,” 
exclaimed Dave, coming forward. 

‘Them old papers we chucked into the stove,” 
answered Olympia. ‘‘Mar’s just going crazy 
about’em. Orange ribbon, indeed, as if I should 
have burned that for kindling wood.” 

‘Orange ribbon! Old paper, tied up like a 
Ts that the time o’ day, Mrs. Weed? 
Is that what you are rakin’ Limpia over the 
coals about, doubled up like that.”’ 
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«‘ Yes—yes,’’ answered Mrs. Weed. 

“Covered with writing?” 

* Yes—yes.”’ 

«And that paper, and the old snarl of yaller 
taste is of so much account, that you are ready 
to ery about it? you, too, Miss Coster?’ 

‘I would give thousands for it,’’ answered 
La Costa, astonished into something like hope, by 
the boy’s ardent questions, 

‘‘Thousands! thousands! .Oh! Deck-a-dory 
—my son John went to bed—no he didn’t; for I 
never had a son, and if I had, he’d a-been brought 
up too well for going to bed before I told. him 
to; but, oh! Deck-a-dory—thousands did you 
say, marm! thousands. In greenbacks?’’ 

‘Thousands in any currency.” 

‘Oh, golly—hold me, or I shall fall!” 

Here Dave gave indications of expending his 
surplus spirit in a break down, but thought 
better of it, and settled-down in his shoes, 
ignominiously. 

‘‘How many thousands ?”’ 

‘‘ Two—three !”’ 

** Down on the nail?” 

** Yes—yes.”’ 

“Come here, Hooker, come with me. I am in 
such halls of dazzling light, that I might prance 
over people, without knowing it. Come and keep 
me steady. Just you set there, ladies, till I get 
back. That’s all.’’ 

Hooker loosened the very firm grip he had 
kept on his cap, and put it on, as he rushed after 
his friend, 

La Costa, always changeable and full of spirit, 
looked at her friend, puzzled, but hopeful. Mrs. 
Weed brightened up, and Olympia settled herself 
back, resolved to be a martyr to the last. All at 
once she seemed to realize something that aroused 
her unpleasantly. 

“Two thousand dollars. Oh, mar, is Dave 
Saunders going to get all that money, if he finds 
the paper ?”’ 

**T suppose so,”’ answered Mrs. Weed, in sor- 
rowful disappointment—“ if he finds it.’’ 

“Which I don't believe,’ added Olympia, with 
spiteful emphasis. 

“TI am afraid there will be some mistake,” 
said La Costa, too, anxious for a close knowledge 
of what was going on between the mother and 
daughter. ‘‘ He seemed very much in earnest, 
though—”’ 

Here La Costa broke off, and fell into silence. 
Mrs. Weed sat gazing, woefully, on the carpet, 








The door was pushed open, and the two boys 
came in, almost on a run. Dave had a folded 
paper in his hand, from which a tuft of dirty 
yellow ribbon dangled. 

‘+ Just you look at that dockerment, and see if 
it’s the one you want. If it aint, I’m up a tree, 
and no mistake.’’ 

La Costa snatched the paper. 

‘Yes, yes. Oh, you precious, precious boy. 
It is the very paper.’”’ To the astonishment of 
every one in the room, and to Dave’s absolute 
consternation, La Costa snatched him toward her, 
with a clasp that held him tight, and kissed him, 
again and again. When she let the boy free, his 
face was rosy, and his eyes were dancing with 
delight. 

‘* All for an old yaller paper, that a ragpicker 
wouldn’t pick up in the street. Oh, jimminy! oh, 
goleah! haint you got nothing else in the paper 
line that I can do? But make sure that it’s all 
right, and no mistake about it. I don't want to 
feel that I've got a lady’s kisses under false 
pertenses. Read it over, Mrs. Weed. Settle 
down on it, Madam Coster. Don't let me feel like 
a mean imposterer, no longer than you can help. 
That’s right, tear the old yallow ribbin off, and 
see what's in it,’’ 

Mrs. Weed had unfolded the paper, and was 
reading it, eagerly, while La Costa leaned over 
her shoulder, glaring at a line, here and there, 
while her hands trembled to seize upon it. At 
last, she saw the signature, and, snatching the 
paper from Mrs. Weed, locked it up in the empty 
jewel box, and attached the key to her chatelaine. 

** All right! I reckon, from the look of things, 
Miss Coster,’’ said Dave, who had been watching 
these movements, with anxiety. ‘All right!” 

‘It is all right,’’ answered the actress. ‘* You 
have fairly earned the money.” 

‘* Money !’’ repeated Dave, passing a hand, so 
clean, that it gave suspicion of much extra wash- 
ing, tenderly, over that portion of his face, which 
La Costa’s lips had touched. ‘‘ Money! anybody 
can get that, as means to work for it; but such 
kisses as these, square on a feller s face, ain't to 
be got so easy. If there’s money to be given, 
there is Mrs. Weed, that owned the paper. She’s 
got the best right—1'm satisfied.” 

‘* Me,”’ repeated the widow, starting out of her 
despondency ; ‘* Oh, you generous boy !”’ 

‘¢Mar!”’ cried Olympia, springing down from 
her chair, and making a rush at Dave. ‘ Mar! 
Oh! Dave Saunders, you’re— you're— there, [ 


and Olympia knocked the heels of her boots } don’t care who sees me.”’ 


against the gilded chair, on which she sat, with 
irritating pertinacity, 


Here, Olympia, inspired by the example of the 
actress, flung both arms around the happy boy s 


Aislast, there came a rush of fect in the corridor, { neck, and would have obliterated a few of La 
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Costa’s kisses, but Dave rebelled a little, and 
protected his face, with both hands, much to that 
lady’s amusement. 

‘* But you mean it. You don’t want to cut in 
for yourself?” questioned the girl, surprised) and 
half angry. ‘This sort of behavior don’t mean 
that, now. If it does, I'll take everything back.”’ 

**No, you won’t, neither,’ answered Dick, 
protecting his face, more . rigidly; ‘there 
wouldn't a-been a ghost of the ginuine article 
left, after you’d s’pressed yerself, to be paid in 
the same way, twice over, is too much po—well, 
ham and eggs for a shilling.” 

«I should think it was jest that,” muttered 
Hooker, turning his face away from Olympia, in 
jealous wrath; ‘‘a good deal too much; blame 
me, if it ain't.” 

‘¢ But, I want to know about my mar. Is she 
a-going to have her bounden rights, or do you 
mean nothing but talk,’’ demanded Olympia. 
“There is Mr. Hooker knows the paper was took 
out of her chest.’’ . 

‘*And I know it was took out of her chest? 
Who says anything agin it? I don’t! having 
got double pay for everything that I did. Who 
means to insinivate that I’m a sort of chap to 
cheat widders and orphins out of what belongs 
to ’’em by right. What are you talking about, 
Miss Limpera? being a gentleman, I’ve a right 
ter ask.” 











“I only wanted to know if them thousand 
dollars was a-goin’ to you or me. That’s the 
idee,’’ answered the girl, with a magnificent lift 
of her shoulder. 

Dave answered her, with a corresponding 
sneer. 

‘* Didn't I observe that money wasn’t the 
thing. That as I’d a-hankered for, if I’d dared, 
is paid prompt. Them thousands may be handed 
straight over to your mar, whenever the lady 
likes. I hain’t done a thing to earn ‘em—no 
more has Hooker. The paper was shied over to 
a corner, where we'd left our caps that night, 
when it wasn’t wanted for the fire. It struck 
crossways into the crown of mine, and, without 
knowing of it, I carried it home. When Joe 
found it lying on the floor, I dropped it, along 
with the cap, in my close-chist, where I jist got 
it from. You don’t suppose I mean to take 
anything but, what I’ve got, for bringing it here, 
do you?” 

“That’s coming to the pint, like a gentleman, 
as I always thought you was,”’ answered Olympia, 
retreating to her chair. “If I’ve said ‘anything 
as seemed to look otherwise, you'll please excuse 
it, as I shall other things.”’ 

Here, Olympia enthroned herself, once more, 
on the gilded chair, and looked around, her face 
all a-flame with conquest. 

(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE WINTER WIND. 


BY ELIZABETH 


Tne winter wind blows wild and drear, 
The snow is falling fast; 

And a human voice I seem to hear, 
Borne on the wailing blast. 


It wrings my heart, that plaintive tone, 
That in the wind I hear; 

Now loud and clear, now fainter grown, 
Now far away, now near. 


For still my fancy makes the sound, 
Seem like a moan of pain; 





BOUTON. 


From lips, that in cold silence bound, 
Will never part again. 


Wail, winter wind, above the dead, 
Your saddest requiem singing ; 
Until the air, about his bed, 
Shall seem with dirges ringing. 


And sadder than the saddest still, 
The winds can moan above him ; 
The desolate, despairing cry, 
Of stricken hearts that loved him, 


wee 





Is If 
BY 


He spoke to her with manly word— 
With honest speech and slow; 

She felt she loved kn: as she heard, 
But yet she answered “No!” 


She saw him rise, she saw him stand, 
As staggering from a blow; 


‘NO’? 


OR<«*YES?’’ 


FBEDERICK JAMES. 


She could have kissed his trembling hand, 
But still she answered “No!” 


And so he goes—to come no more? 
But let him only go, 

Her voice will call him from the door— 
"Tis “Yes” instead of “ No.” 





EVERY-DAY DRESSES GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a dress which will 
be found: convenient for both the promenade and 
the house, and which is one of the very prettiest 
costumes that has come out forayear. We give, 
it will be seen, both a front and back view. This 
dress may be made of fine woollen bége and 
striped foulard, but could also be made of striped 
and plain cambric, such as the fashionable green 
and tilleul. The form of the robe is Princesse; 


the back is continued as a demi-train, which is 
looped up behind with two buttons, and thus 
showing the striped lining of foulard similar to 
the underskirt. . This: skirt is bordered with a 
deep flounce, having a plaited heading. The 
bodice, which has revers, is cut with a square 
opening, and shows a guimpe of striped foulard : 
sleeve lined with. foulard plaiting. Price of 


pattern fifty cents. 
(281) 
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We give next, a costume suitable for either a } other—bound with the silk to match the under- 
house or visiting dress, The underskirt is of} skirt. Basque cuirass; simply bound on the 
silk, either black or colored. It has first—a} edge, coat sleeves, with cuff, ornamented with 
ribbed plaiting five inches deep, above that a} two narrow plaitings of the silk. Turn-down 
gathered ruffle five inches, then another plaiting } collar of silk. This is a good design to alter an 
of four inches, including the heading. This } old silk, for the underskirt; reserving enough 
is cut with a fan-tail train, descriptions of which } for bindings, ete. Price of pattern of tunic and 
we have given. The overdress of this costume is } basque fifty cents. 

a fancy striped material, either silk and wool, or Costume for a girl of three years, is of blue 
all wool. The tunic is cut long and square in} serge, trimmed with white or cardinal braid. 
front, slightly draped at the sides. The back is} The Princess frock has an elongated waist; it 1s 
made with the stripes crosswise, and forms a} buttoned down the front, and has pockets at each 
square train. The edge of the whole is cut in} side; there are three rows of braid round the 
vandykes—straight on one side and bias on the‘ skirt. The sleeves are ornamented by braid and 
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buttons. 
stamp. 


Price of pattern twenty-five cents and 


For a boy of_three, we havea blouse of fancy 
Vor. LXXII.—20. 


ings of the material. 





cloth, the back of which is plaited and the fronts 
Princess. The plaits at the back are held 
together with a band, bound and ornamented by 
a button. The sides of the fronts are finished 
with a flap, with two buttons; square pockets. 
Price of pattern twenty-five cents and stamp. 
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Next, we give an evening dress for a Miss of 
twelve to fifteen years. It is of clear white 
muslin, and trimmed simply with kilt plait- 
It may be worn over a 
pink or blue cambric slip, if preferred. Sash 
and bows to match. 

A more dressy costume for a little girl is of 
sky-blue cashmere. The Princess frock is fastened 
down the front with buttons; the back is half 
fitting, and has a plaited basque laid on it; and 
from beneath the basque there is a sash with 
fringéd ends; square pocket, with flap; round 
sleeve, trimmed with a band, pointed, finished 
with a button. Price of pattern twenty-five cents 
and stamp. 

We give, alse, one of the new mantles. It is 
of black brocaded silk, trimmed with plaitings 
of plain silk, separated by a band of embroidery. 








EVERY-DAY DRESSES, 


GARMENTS, ETC. 





The mantle is finished with a deep silk fringe, 
with a netted heading, and is lined with silk. 
Any one having an old embroidered crape shawl, 
could have it dyed, and out of it make a very 
elegant garment after this pattern, Priee of 
pattern fifty cents. 





Patrerns of these « Eyery-Day”’ dresses, or 
for the costumes in our colored fashion-plate, or 
for our children’s dresses, paletots, etc., may be 
had on application, by letter, to Miss M. A. 
‘Gordon, dress and cloak maker, 1113’ Chestnut 
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street, Philadelphia, who will cut them out after 


our patterns. We have made this arrangement 
in answer to numerous solicitations. In sending 
for the patterns, always send the number of 
inches around the bust, length of sleeve, and 
arouad the waist; and if for a child, name the 
age. Enclose price of pattern and stamp. All 
orders promptly attended to. All children’s 
patterns, under twelve years, twenty-five cents. 
Polonaises, paletots, mantles, over-skirts, and 
basques for ladies, are fifty cents. Remember, 
that all these are late Paris patterns, and not the 
second-rate costumes offered elsewhere. 
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THE WINDSOR PELISSE. 


BY BMILY H. MAY, 


We give, this month, a new and stylish pelisse,, It may be made of any kind of material 
called the Windsor, ‘particularly suitable for the } desired; our engraving represents a striped 


season. camel's hair. 
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DIAGRAM OF PELISSE. 
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TRAVELING-CASE—FOR SHAWLS, Ero. 


BY MBS. 
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This case is of coarse, unbleached linen; it is 
cut in one piece, measuring twenty-eight inches 
wide, and thirty-nine long; it is bound with 
nohair braid, and trimmed with the braid and 
embroidered design shown in the full size. The 
trimming is composed of the.same kind of braid 


JANE WEAVER. 


that is used for the binding, ordinary skirt braid 
is all that is required. Scarlet would be suitable, 
the fancy stitches done with black and scarlet 
zephyr. The case is buttoned over, as seen in 
design. The handles are made of the linen, 
tolded double and embrojdered to correspond. 





~~ 


EMBROIDERY FOR ANTIMACASSARS. 


This design may be worked om any foundation, } very pretty stripes, or borders for antimacas- 


With either ingrain cotton or wool, it will make sars, etc 


It is worked entirely in cross-stitch 
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SMOKING CAP: WITH DETAIL OF EMBROIDERY. 


BY MBS. 


Of black silk, embroidered with gold-colored 
purse-silk, Cut the crown in a eircle the size 
required, and the sides four inches deep and 
sufficiently long to go round the crown., Em- 
broider the silk with gold-eolored silk, according 
to design. The cap should be next lined with a 


JANE WEAVER. 
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little wadding, then the sides sewn to the crown, 
and afterwards lined with pale blue silk A 
gold and black silk cord is fastened to the centre 
of the crown, from which is. suspended a tassel 
of the same color. 





NEW STYLE MONOGRAMS. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


KA 


We give, here, two new style Monograms, very 
odd in their way, but yet very effective. Many 
(288) 


ladies think them pretty. They are, at least, 
curious. ‘They represent’ the letters N and X 





FAN-GIRDLE. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVEB. 


The Princess dress and polonaise, which are 
now so fashionable, render the fan-girdle indis- 
pensable. The design we give is of blue silk 
cord, ornamsuted sith a bow of biue ribbon, 
and tassel of silver snd blue silk. This is more 
especially designed for evening wear, but made 
of black, mixed wit silver. it could be worn 


on any dress. 
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MONOGRAM: UNDER-LINEN. 
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EMBROIDERED SLIPPER. 


BY MES. 


Mareriats.—Black velvet; ombre olive silk 
of the coarsest size; blue ditto; and gold 
thread. 

We do not give the full size of the pattern, 
because this must necessarily vary with the 
dimensions of the slipper to be worked; but the 
design is to be increased so as completely to 
cover the front of the shoe, and the scroll must 
be reversed for the second. The heel is also 
worked with a scroll and flowers drawn to corre- 
spond with the front, but long and narrow. 

The scroll is worked with the olive silk, 
in close chain-stitch, care being taken to join 
on @ new needleful at the same part of a 
shade as you left off the last one. This forms 





JANE WEAVER. 


dark, or from dark to light, has the worst pos- 
sible effect. 

The gold thread we have named in the list of 
materials is useful for the diamonds seen within 
a part of the scroll. It is laid on the velvet, and 
sewn over with fine silk of the same color, the 
ends being drawn through the velvet at the 
extremities of the lines. 

The flowers are first worked in soft cotton, and 
then in ombre blue silk. The threads must be 
close together, and lying in the direction indicated 
in the engraving, for every part. 

Silk in short shadea should be @hosen for this 
slipper. Velvet, with a silk face, would be found 
sufficiently good for ordinary purposes, the other 


the greatest difficulty in working with ombre materials being of an inexpensive sort, and the 
silks, as the sudden transition from light to { work very rapidly done. 





Xmelke Jdlanche Sucyanne 
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BAND—APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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Tuts band is an applique of cloth on cloth, the 
centre being ornamenced ‘with Russian embroidery 
and herring-bone stitches; the dots are satin 
stitch. The two narrow bands are cut out at the 
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edges in small vandykes, placed one over the 
other, and held in place with a stitch in the 
centre of each point. 





COLLAR, A L 


A SEYMOUR. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Tue design for the work on this collar is copied 
from Holbein’s picture of Jane Seymour. Any 
collar with an open hem and reversed edges can 
be embroidered from it; a stiff collar which has 
been washed and starched is better than a new 
one. The pattern is drawn on perforated paper, 
which is then laid over the collar, and a needle is 3 





passed through the holes of the paper, and through 
the collar to mark where the stitches are to be 
made. The embroidery is then worked with 
black silk in Holbein stitch. We give the pattern, 
to be worked, in detail, as well as the collar when 
worked. 
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EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 

Tue SHowy aND THE Useru.t.—George Eliot once said 
that it was easy to be eloquent, but it was much harder to 
be true. Or, we may put the same thing in other words, 
and say that it is not so very difficult to be witty, but much 
more difficult to be wise. Anybody, with a little smartness 
of intellect, can say bright things; but not one person ina 
dozen can do wise ones. Washington was never noted for 
what are called brilliant sayings; but he had plenty of co- 
temporaries who were; yet, all of these are furgotten, while 
he is remembered, and will be remembered for centuries. 
Why? Because Washington, beyond all men of his gener- 
ation, beyond most men of all generations, was eminently 
wise. He did not talk much; never, unless he had something 
to say; and when he wrote, he expressed, in plain, un- 
adorned English, and without attempt at rhetoric, what he 
meant. He was a doer, not a mere talker. And what he 
did was always the best under the circumstances. His 
faculty was wisdom—wise-doing, in other words. In or- 
dinary life, it is not the brilliant conversationalist, not the 
elegant society man, who makes the best husband, or 
father; but the solid, sensible one, who thinks before he 
speaks, and acts rather than talks. Young ladies, remem- 
ber this, when you choose a partner for life. 

“Can't Do Wirnovt.”—A lady writes to us: “The one 
thing we find we can't do without, in our family, is your 
magazine. It instructs, enlightens, and refines, and all for 
a price comparatively small. I know no other way in 
which so much can be had for so little money. Ah! how 
many dull hours it has made bright for me. How much, 
too, it has saved for me. It is a common saying in our 
neighborhood, when one is well dressed—‘She gets her 
patterns from Peterson.’ And it is true.” 

Tue Rear Weattu of the people, in spite of the talk 
about “hard times,” is just as great as it ever was. There 
are as many farms as ever. And this year, in consequence 
of an exceptionally good crop, there is even more wheat, 
corn, hay, bacon, etc., etc, The country never was so rich 
in natural productions, which are the true basis of all 
wealth, national or private, Not for years have things been 
in so good a condition. . The “ better times” are knocking 
at our doors, We have but to open and they will walk in. 


A New Bex, called La Juive, has just been introduced 
at Paris, for evening wear. It is made of black velvet, em- 
broidered with real bullion that will not tarnish. The gold 
or silver threads are in long stitches close together, forming 
a branching pattern that is very effective, especially when 
worn with black dresses and quaint gold and silver jewelry, 
such as bangles, dog collar, chatelaine, etc. 

List Siippers can be made, both easily and economically, 
by plaiting up list into narrow plaits of three, and then 


sewing them strongly together to the shapes required. Or } 


take scraps of felt carpeting, plain and fancy, and lay on 
remnants of worsted braids in stripes, working between in 
point Russe, with odds and ends of wool. 


Be Earty Ix Tue Freup. Do not lose a day in securing 
your clubs for 1878. If you put it off, somebody may step 
in, and get your subscribers. Send for a specimen to show. 
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For Two Dottars Ano A-Hatr we will send a copy of 
“ Peterson” for the year 1878, and also a copy of the Leau- 
tiful premium engraving, “ The Angels of Christmas.” This 
is a rare chance to get a real five dollar engraving, and the 
“best of the lady's books,” for little more than half the 
price of any other first-class magazine. 

Atways Wear FLanyet next to the skin. Two-thirds 
of the colds, those harbingers of ption, that are 
caught, especially at this season of the year, come from not 
wearing flannel. Flannel equalizes the temperature of the 
body, and protects it from draughts, and so is beneficial in 
warm and cold weather alike. 








Turse Ane Tue Times to get the full worth of your 
money. Subscribe for “ Peterson,” therefore, and save a 
dollar. The newspapers universally concede that this mag- 
azine combines more, and at a less price than any other. If 
but one periodical is taken in a family, this is the one to 
take. 

Turee Scascripers at $1.60 each, will entitle you to a 
copy of the beautiful engraving, “The Ange’ of Christ- 
mas,” asa premium. Six, at the same rate, will entitle you 
to both an engraving and an extra copy of the magazine. 
Where else can you or your club get as much for the money? 

Wurre Costumes are beginning to be fashionable again. 
White is | ing to both blondes and brunettes, and for 
young girls is always elegant and appropriate. After the 
eccentric colors so generally worn, lately, it is a relief to see 
white once more. 





CEeLeBraTeD For Its Srortes.—The Des Moines (Iowa) 
Plain Talk, says: “ Mrs. Stephens’ novelet, ‘The Dependent 
Cousin,’ is alone worth the subscripticn price for ‘ Peterson,’ 
while all of the stories are far above those found in other 
periodicals.” The chapters, this mouth are very powerful. 

Tue Larcest Diamonp in the world belongs to the Rajah 
of Mattour in Borneo. It weighs three hundred and sixty 
carats, or more than three times as much as the Koh-i-noor, 
which weighs only one hundred and six. 

Never Eat in a hurry, nor while excited. It is not 
what you eat, but what you digest, that keeps wrinkles 
from the face, prevents the cheeks falling in, and preserves 
beauty as well as health. 

“A Supers Nomser.”—Bhe Frankford (Pa.) Gazette says 
of our last issue: “It is a most superb number, and from 
the first to last page is full of attractive features.” 

“Tue Kiss."—This charming embellishment is after a 
picture by De Jouge, one of the most celebrated of modern 
French artists, 

“CHEAPEest AND Best.”"—Says the Abingdon (IIl.) Ex- 
press: “ Peterson’s Magazine is undoubtedly the -heapest 
aud best of the ladies’ books.” 

Courresy To oTHERS, in other words, forgetfulness of self, 
real or affected, is the basis of all true good breeding. 
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Our Premium Engraving ror 1878.—For next year, ove 
premium engraving to be given to persons getting up clubs, 
will be something rarely beautiful. It will be called “The 
Angels of Christmas.” It is no vld plate vamped up for the 
occasion, a8 is the case with most of those offered by other 
publishers, but has been d d and eng d expressly 
for us, regardless of cost, by Illman Brothers. The im- 
pressions are such as would sell, at retail, for five dollars 
each. 

The infautine beauty, the cherubic innocence of the 
angels’ faces, in this engraving, have never been equaled on 
canvass. ‘This part of the picture is after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds. These angels’ faces are hovering in the sky, gazing, 
from afar, on Bethlehem, over which shines, refulgent, the 
Star of the East. It is an engraving that ought to be on 
the walls of every family in the land. In order to secure it, 
it is only necessary to get up a small club for “ Peterson.” 
See the advertisement on the cover. 

For clubs of larger size, an extra copy of the magazine 
will be given, in addition to this beautiful premium en- 
graving. Sce the advertisement on the cover. It is not too 
early to begin to get up clubs. Send for a specimen of the 
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magazine to show. No other lady’s book offers such in- { 


ducements as “ Peterson.” In every respect—cheapness, 
merit, etc., etc.—it is the magazine for the times. 

Iv 1s NEVER T00 LATE to subscribe for this magazine. Back 
numbers can be furnished, from either January, or July, 
inclusive. 

Our New Featvre for next year will make “ Peterson” 
more deserving of patronage than ever. Look out for it! 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The American, By Henry James. 1 vol., 12 mo, Boston: 
James R. Osgood & Co, The writer of this novel is one of 
the most noticeable of our younger and rising authors. He 
has a certain following, indeed, which puts him at the head 
of the list. This is his last story, and in some respects, his 
best. With all his talent and finish, however, he has one 
cardinal fault, though it is a fault, it must be confessed, 
common to most of our recent novelists, His characters are 
the result less of observation than of induction. He does not 
go out into the world to study men as they are; he evolves 
them rather out of his own consciousness, In the novel 
before us, for example, his hero is a comparatively unculti- 
vated man, who has made a rapid fortune in the United 
States, and who, going to Paris, falls in love with a daughter 
of one of the old nobility, and bravely, but unsuccessfully, 
woos her. The whole interest of the story turns on the 
analysis of his character, and of that of Claire, her mother, 
and her brothers, Now, such a character as the hero, though 
possible, is not probable; and novelists, if they aim to be 
really great, must stick to the probable; for novelists should 
describe life as it is likely to be, and not as it may be in the 
exceptional cases, Mr..James, to be more explicit, might, 
with his culture and refinement: have acted as the hero did. 
Certainly, no Californian, risen from nothing, would or could. 
And on the other hand, Mr. James, or any other man with 
equal culture and refinement, could not have stooped to 
make a fortune in the way the hero made it. This is what 


we mean by saying that an author evolves his characters } > 
rc, } Present novel, the 


from his own consciousness. He analyses himself. But M 


James is an exceptional type, and therefore, not the one to 
analyse. The London Atheneum, in noticing this novel, 
expresses our idea in somewhat different words, and from a 
somewhat different point of view, but says, substantially, 


; 


cy to bestow refined dissection and analysis on characters, 
which are not of sufficient interest to deserve such treat- 
ment.” In conclusion, let us say, that it is greatly to be 
regretted that our younger novelists are entering on 
what, artistically, is a wrong departure, aud especially, that 
Mr. James, one of the ablest of them, is giving his counte- 
nance to so faulty a school. 

Aurora Floyd. By Miss M. E. Braddon. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is a new edi- 
tion of the novel which first made Miss Braddon’s reputation. 
On the whole, it is one of ber best. It is sensational, of 
course, highly sensational, but ome can hardly cal) that a 
fault. All of Shakspeare’s dramas, at least all of the most 
popular, are sensational. The difference between Shakspeare 
and Miss Braddon, however, is, that Shakspeare is always 
natural, while Miss Braddon is not. Sir Walter Scott, too, 
was sensational. But Sir Walter no more outraged the 
probabilities than Shakspeare did. And this is the key to 
> the whole position. A first-class play, or novel, is full of 
sensational situations, but then they are always brought 
; about without violating the probabilities of character, or 
¢ incident; while a second-rate play, or novel, not ny say & 
third-rate one, “ piles in,” as the witty Joseph C. Nea) used 
to phrase it, the sensational incidents, in utter angers 
of probabilities. Now the ordinary reader must have sen- 
sationalism, whether the probabilities are outraged or not. 
The cultivated reader, on the contrary, is shocked by the 
violation of the probabilities, and hence prefers a tame 
story, which is probable, like one of Miss Austen's, for ex- 
ample, to a dramatic one like “Aurora Floyd,” if it is 
improbable. But when the sensational element comes in, 
without outraging the probabilities, as it does in Sir Walter 
Scott, then both the cultivated and uncultivated reader 
join in enthusiastic praise of the writer. This seems to as 
to explain why Mrs. Southworth and Miss Braddon are so 
popular with the masses. and yet are so obnoxious to the 
critics, who judge these, and other similar writers, solely 
from the literary point of view. 

Hetty’s Strange History, By the Author of “ Mercy Phil- 
brick's Choice.” 1 vol., 12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.— 
This is the most recent of the celebrated “ No Name Series,” 
and altogether the best, not even excepting “ Mercy Phil- 
brick’s Choice.” The story is a pleasanter one also than its 
predecessor. Common rumor attributes it to Mrs. Helen 
Hunt, the poetess, and for once we incline to think that com- 
mon ramor is correct. In some of the chapters, a depth of ex- 
pression is reached, rarely met with in modern novels. The 
incident on which the plot turns is, indeed, highly improb- 
able; but its author vouches for its truth, and its possibility 
being once conceded, the events that follow come naturally 
enough. The volume is handsomely printed. It is bound 
tastefully, in black and red, like the rest of the series. 


Self-Love; or the Afternoon of Single Life. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—This is another of 
the now famous “ Dollar Series,” the cheapest of its kind 
issued by any publisher. The book is not only interesting, 
but inculcates a wholesome moral. The volume is hand- 
somely printed, and is bound in blue vellum, biack and gold 


The Man of the World. By William North. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philadelphia; T. B, Peterson & Brothers.—Stili another of the 
“Dollar Series,” which has become so popular, that the 
publishers can hardly issue the volumes fast enough. The 
sixth of the series, is a very powerful 
in some respects, the most remarkable of them all. 


Beautiful Edith, the Child Woman. 1 vol.. 16 mo. Boston 
Lossing.—A neat, handy volume, especially convenient for 
reading in railroad cars, though the type is rather small. 
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the same thing, Mr. James, it writes, “has read Balzac, if} The story is one of English life, not very exciting, some- 


it is possible, just a little too much; has read him until he 


has fallen into the one sin of his great master—the tenden- ' 


a> thing, in fact, in the Miss Austen style, but nevertheless, 
quite readable. A cheap edition. 
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Ortxions ofr THE Pass ~The newspapers continue. with 


unanimous voice, to pronounce this magazine the cheapest 
and best for ladies. Says the Norristown (Pa.) Herald :— 
“The best ladies’ magazine published for the price any- 
where” Speaking of its steel plates, the Wilkesbarre {Pa.) 
Record says ‘-—“ The principal engraving, in the last number, 
is one of the most beautiful we have ever seep,” and it adds, 
“Mrs. Stephens’ story alone is worth the subscription 
price.” Says the Frankford (Pa,) Gazette :—*‘ From first to 
last it is full of attractive features.” Says the Le Mare 
(Towa) Liberal ;—“ The magazine makes wonderful strides 
. With each recurring month; every lady in the land should 
becume a subscriber” The Henry (Lil.) Republic says:— 
“It is celevrated for its stories, and is full of them ; the last 
number is one of the most beautiful we have ever seen.” 
Says the Clinton (Pa ) Republican .—* Its monthly visits are 
like beams of sunshine, banishing ennw, aud discontent; it 
is the sine qua non for the ladies... The Newbern (S C.) 
Herald says :—“ A better maguzine for the price cannot be 
found” The White Co. (Ark.) Record says: ‘* Among the 
best in the country, and certaialy the cheapest.” 

“ Perersons’ DotLar Serigs” or Goop anp New Novets 
—Something entirely new im literature is a series of choice 
works of fiction, now publishing by T. B, Peterson & 
Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa, under the title of “ Perersons’ 
Do.iar Series oF Goop ano New Novets,” which are all 
printed from large type, and are the largest, the best, the 
bandsomest, as well as the cheapest books ever published. 
They are all issued in uniform style, in duodecimo form, 
and are bound in red or blue vellum, with gold and black 
sides and back, and are sold at the low price of Que Dollar 
each, while they are as large and as bandsome as any books 
published at $175 and $2.00 each. The following popular 
books have alveady been issued in this series, and a pew 
one will be added to the series every month. 

Country Quarters’ By the Countess of Bl rs 

My Son's Wife. A Love Story. By the author of “ Caste.” 

The Heiress in the Family. By Mrs. Daniels. 

Saratoga! The Famous Springs. A Love Story. 

Self-Love. A Book tor Young Ladies and for Women 

The Man of the World A Novel. By William North. 

The Queen's Favorite; or, The Price of a Crown, 

The Cavalier. A Novel. By G, P BR. James. 

Out of the Depths. The Story of a Woman's Life, 

A Woman's Thoughts About Women. By Miss Mulock. 

“ Petersons’ Dollar Series” will be found for sale by all 
Booksellers, or copies of any one or all of them, will be sent, 
post-paid, to any one, to any place, on remitting One Dollar 
for each one wanted, in a letter, to the Publishers, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this ine at r 
prices ‘ Peterson” has had, for twenty years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s Magazine, Philadelphia. 


Art, LiTeraTure AND Fasnton.—This is not a magazine, 
remember. of literature only. It is not one, either, of 
fashion merely. It is one of art also, as our beautiful steel 
engravings show It combines, in a word, more than any 
other, being a magazine—almost the only one—of art, 
literature and fashion. 

No Narvurat Compuexron can surpass tn freshness and 
beauty that imparted by Laird’s “Bloom cf Youth.” ‘It 
will remove all discolorations and blemishes. Sold by all 
druggists everywhere. 











MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


[Deramruent oF Nuaaine.] 


BY ABRAM LIVEZEY, M. D. 


X—Mepicines—Tue1r ADMINISTRATION, ETC. 

Though the homeopathist and pharmacist, with their 
mother tinctures, active principles, elixirs, fluid extracts, 
etc., have done much towards rendering the administration 
of medicines Jess disagreeable to the nurse, and more tol- 
erable to the patient, than in former days, yet, the following 
rules may not be inappropriate: 

1,—Select the most agreeable and suitable ingredient, in 
which to exhibit the medicine. . 2.—Take as small a quan- 
tity of this excipient, as can possibly be made to answer the 
purpose of mixing 3.—If it be disagreeable to the taste, 
prepare the mouth for its reception, by holding in, or 
rinsing it with some acid, as vinegar, lemon juice, etc, 
4.—Never prepare the medicine within sight or hearing of 
the patient 5-—Let it be mixed or prepared without her 
knowledge, and insist upon it being taken immediately, for 
the longer the mind is permitted to dwell upon it, the more 
abhorrent it will become. 6.—Endeavor to destroy the taste 
and smell by any appropriate:means, when it has not been 
done by the druggist or physician, 7.—Let the mouth be 
rinsed, after taking it, it needs be, and a swallow o1 two of 
lemonade, or some, other admissible drink be resorted to. 
By carefully attending to these rules, it will be found that 
the patient can be made to comply with the wishes of her 
physician—even though he be oi the “Old School’’—and 
crude or primitive drugs are ordered. 

The practice of self-prescribing, and the equally perni- 
cious custom of following the prescription of others, who, 
in no wise, are qualified for the responsible station they as- 
sume, is most mischievous aud reprehensible, 

The habit, also, of tampering with medicine, it matters 
not how mild or harmless it may be considered, is a dan- 
gerous business, to say the least of it. 

For instance, magnesia is considered a simple article, and 
can be given almost ad libitum, and yet, cases are recorded 
wherein this substance, to the amotnt of several pounds, 
has been found in an insdluble state, in the stomach and 
intestines of those who were accustomed ‘to using it. The 
habit of taking medicine, like all other bad habits, increases 
and strengthens by indulgence, and the injury produced 
by it is incalculable: the stomach gradually becomes weak- 
ened; the powers of digestion impaired; all healthful 
functions destroyed, and nature almust or entirely per- 
verted from her natural course 

The judicious directions of a well-qualified physician are 
often laid aside, to give place to one of those imposing 
creatures ot ignorance—a class of individuals infesting 
almost every community ; who, making great pretensions 
to medical knowledge, are continually urging their pre- 
scriptions upon the valetudinarian, alike extolling their in 
comparable virtues and predicting, with unmeasured as- 
surance, their doubtless efficacy. If people in general 
manifested as much ‘solicitude in preserving their health, 
by a properly regulated diet, judicions exercise, and the 
avoidance of exposure, as they do in having it restored 
when impaired by panaceas, elixirs, vegetable pills, etc., the 
nostram venders would soon discover, that an occupation 
more honorable, might be made more profitable, and that 
the physician’s wealth would cease to be the effect of 
credulity. 

In serious and obscure disease. ofttimes, or in ailments of 
80 delicate an organ as the eye, a cure is often attempted, if 
not by the patient himself, by some member of the family, 
“knowing neighbor,” “herb” or “ Indian dector ” or rem- 
edy, to the positive injury ot the patient, either by aggra- 
vating the disease. or in consequence of the disease 
advancing, during the time devoted, in vain attempts, to 
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arrest its progress by inappropriate and ill-directed means. 
How many lives have been sacrificed upon the unboly altar 
of quackery, no one, save Him who knoweth all things, 
can tell. 





HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT. 

Save Ovp Paper.—Never throw away old paper. It can 
always be sold for something, and if not sold, is always 
useful. For instance, after a stove bas been blackened, it 
can be kept looking very well for a long time, by rubbing 
it with paper every morning. Rubbing with paper is a 
much nicer way of keeping the outside of a tea kettle, 
coffee pot and tea pot, bright and clean, than the old way of 
washing them in suds. Rubbing with paper is also the best 
way of polishing knives, tinware and spoons; they shine 
like new silver. For polishing mirrors, windows, lamp 
chimneys, etc., paper is better than dry cloth. Preserves 
and pickles keep much better if brown paper, instead of 
cloth, is tied over the jar. Canned fruit is not so apt to 
mould if a piece of writing paper, cut to fit the can, is laid 
directly on the fruit. Paper is much better to put under a 
carpet, than straw. It is warmer, thinner, and makes less 
noise, when one walks over it. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 

B@~ Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical tousekeeper. 

DESSERTS. 

Tapioca and Sago Puddings.—Border a pie dish with 
short crust, and put into it a thick layer of jam or any 
stewed fruit; take two ounces of well-washed tapioca, and 
put it inte a saucepan, with one pint of milk, and sugar to 
taste; simmer gently, until quite soft; pour the mixture 
over the fruit, and bake in the oven. This may be served 
hot or cold, Or, take half a pint of fruit syrup, and put it 
into a saucepan, with one pint of water; sweeten to taste; 
when boiling, add a teacupful of sago, and boil twenty 
minutes, or until quite transparent; put K into a mould, 
and set it in a cold place; when cold, turn it out. Serve 
with custard round. Or, boil a teacupful of well-washed 
sago in water with any flavoring—vanilla, ratafia, or lemon 
—and sugar to taste: when soft, add a glass of red wine; 
boil a few minutes, pour it into a mould, and when set, turn 
it out. Serve with custard, cream, or with a garnish of red 
currant or gooseberry jelly. 

Italian Cream—Take one pint of cream and half a pint 
of milk, make it hot, sweetening it to taste, and flavoring 
it with lemon-rind. Beat up the yolks of eight eggs, beat 
upall together, and set it overa slow fire to thicken. Fave 
ready one ounce of isinglass, melted and strained, which 
add to the cream. Wiip it well, and potr it into the 
mould. 

Bread-Pudding.—One pint of grated breadcrumbs, one 
quart of milk, yolks of six eggs, well beaten, one grated 
lemon, and sugar to taste. Bake. When cold, spread a 
layer of jelly over the top, then make an icing of the whites 
of the eggs and white sugar, and spread smoothly over the 
jelly. To be eaten cold with sauce. ' 

Boiled Raisin-Pudding—Mix together half pound each 
stoned raisins, chopped suet, and breadcrumbs; add four 
well-beaten eggs, a teacupful of milk, a little salt, and a 
spoonful of grated ginger. Boil it for four hours in a but- 
tered mould or floured cloth. Pour a little brandy over it 
before serving. 

CAKES 

Ginger Snaps—Hatf a pound of flour, half a pound of 
the coarsest brown ‘sugar, quarter of a pound of butter, one 
dessert spoonful of allspice, two of ground ginger, the peel 














of haifa lemon grated, and the whole of the juice; mix all ' 


these ingredients together, adding about half a pound of 
molasses, 80 as to make a paste sufficiently thin to spread 
upon sheet tins; beat it well, butter the tins, and spread the 
paste very thinly over them; bake it in rather a slow oven, 
and watch it till it is done. Withdraw the tins, cut it in 
squares with a knife the usual size of wafer biscuits, and 
roll each round the fingers as it is raised from the tin. 

Rock Cakes.—Half a pound of flour, quarter of a pound 
of dripping (clarified), quarter of a pound of sugar, quarter 
of a pound currants or sultanas, two ounces of candied peel, 
two teaspoonfuls of baking powder, one egg, and half gill 
of milk. Mix the salt, powder, and flour, rub in the drip- 
ping, add the sugar, the currants cleaned, and the peel very 
finely sliced; beat up the egg, and add sufficient milk to 
keep the mixture together, it must be very dry; when well 
mixed divide it into cakes with a couple of forks; put them 
in rough heaps on a greased tin. Bake about quarter of 
an hour. 

Rice Cakes.—Take half a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of sugar (pounded), half a pound of rice, half a 
pound of flour, six eggs, and fifteen drops of essence of 
lemon; mix the ingredients as in the preceding recipe, stir 
in the eggs, beating them separately; then beat altogether 
rapidly for a quarter of an hour. Put the mixture into a 
tin lined with buttered paper. Bake in a moderate oven for 
two hours. 

Oswego Cakes.—Mix a tenspoonful of baking powder, and 
a pinch of salt, with eight ounces of corn flour; beat to a 
cream four ounces of butter, mix it with six ounces of 
sugar; when quite smovth, add the flour by degrees, and 
then stir in three eggs (beaten up). Fill some buttered 
patty-pans three parts full with the mixture, and bake ina 
moderate oven. 

MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 

Family Glue.—Crack the glue and put it in a bottle; add 
common whisky ; shake up, cork tight, and in three or four 
days it can be used. It requires no heating, will keep for 
almost any length of time, and is at all times ready to use, 
except in the coldest of weather, when it will require 
warming. It must be kept tight, so that the whisky will 
not evaporate. The usual corks or stoppers should not be 
used. It will become clogged. A tin stopper, covering the 
bottle, but fitting as closely as possible, must be used, 

Simple Mode of Purifying Water. —A tablespoonful of pul- 
verized alum sprinkled into a hogshead of water (the water 
stirred at the same time) will, after a few hours, by precipi- 
tating to the bottom the impure particles, so purify it that 
it will be found to possess nearly all the freshness and 
clearness of the finest spring water. A pailful, containing 
four gallons, may be purified by a single teaspoonful of the 
alum. 

Mites in Cheese.—Cheese kept in a cool larder or cellar, 
with a cloth wrung out of clean cold water constantly upon 
it, will never have mites in it, or if it has, this will soon 
destroy them, and also improve the cheese, keeping it 
always moist. 

MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Recipes for Apples.—(1) Compote. Peel, core, and quarter 
some apples; stand them in cold water for ten minutes; 
make a thick syrup, flavored with lemon peel. When 
boiling, put in the apples, and simmer very gently till 
cooked. Take them out, boil up the syrup, pour it over the 
apples, and let them get cold. (2) Apple Cream. Bake some 
apples; when soft, pass them through a sieve with some 
grated lemon peel and sifted sugar; to these add as much 
cream as will make them of the consistency of custard 
beat them up, and serve in custard glasses. (3) Apple Jelly. 
Peel, core, and quarter two peunds ef apples; put them in 
an iron or block tin saucepan, with the juice of a lemon, 
the peel cut very thin, and é#e pound of powdered sugar, 
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boil six or seven hours, till the apples become red ; if neceb- 
sary, add a few drops of cochineal If not stiff enough for 
the spoon to stand in, boil it up quite fast over the fire, 
stirring all the time. Oil the shape, put in the apples, and 
turn it out when quite cold, (4), Apple Meringue. Stew 
some apples quite tender, and pass them through a sieve ; 
mix with them some currant or. gooseberry jelly (melted) 
Halve some sponge cakes, and soak them in white wine ; 
lay half of them at the bottom of a dish, put a layer of the 
fruit, another Jayer of the sponge cakes, and lastly, the 
whites of some eggs, whisked to a stiff froth, with a little 
finely pounded sugar; put the dish into a moderate oven 
for about twenty minutes. 

Quince Cordial.—Take the parings and cores of the quince, 
when preserving, cover them with water, and boi! one 
gallon down to half a gallon, and so proportion any quan- 
tity; when reduced in this way to a thick clear mucilage, 
strain carefully through a hair sieve; whilst hot; to one 
gallon of this mucilage add two pounds of crushed sugar: 
stir this well until dissolved; then add two quarts of best 
white brandy; pour this into very clear wine bottles, and 
into each bottle put four or five blanched bitter al ds ; 
shake each bottle well, and cork tightly. In a week it is 
fit for use. 

American Gingerbread.—Two pounds of flour, one and 
a@half pounds of white sugar, one pound of butter, two 
ounces of ginger, one glass of rosewater, ten eggs. Mix 
well together, firet the flour and ginger; then rub in the 
butter till smooth, next the sugar, the rosewater, and the 
eggs. Beat this for one hour, spread very thin—not above 
a quarter of an inch thick—upon tins, and bake for half ) 
hour, The gingerbread must be cut into squares, whilst 
hot, and the squares set on end that it may cool crisp. This 
gingerbread will keep fresh for months in a tin box. 

Ham Cuke.—A capital way of disposing of the remains of 
a ham, and makes an excellent dish for breakfast: Take 
one and a-half pounds of ham, fat and lean together; put it 
into a mortar, and pound it; or, if you have that invaluable 
auxiliary to a kitchen, a sausage machine, pass it through 
the latter; boi} a large slice of bread in half a pint of milk, 
and beat it and the ham well together; add an egg beaten 
up. Put the whole into a mould, and bake it a rich brown. 

Mint Sauce.—Chop as finely as possible a quantity of mint 
leaves, previously washed; add to these sufficient wine, 
vinegar and water, in equal parts, to float them, and a small 
quantity of powdered sugar. Let the eauce stand for an 
hour before serving. 











THE SIOK-ROOM. 

Remepy ror Burns.—Dr. G. F. Waters, of Boston, re- 
cently tested before the meeting of the Massachusetts Den- 
tal Society a new remedy for burns and scalds, consisting of 
the application of bicarbonate of soda, the simple cooking 
soda used in all families. The doctor dipped a sponge into 





boiling hot water, and squeezed it over his right wrist, the ; 
water flowing elmost completely around the arm, and } 
nearly encircling it with a severe scald two inches in width. ; 
Not content with this he dipped the sponge a second time, ‘ 
and pressed it closely‘on the under side of his wrist for 
thirty seconds. He then applied bicarbonate of soda to the ; 
scalded surface, and laid over it a wet cloth, and the intense } 
pain was banished as if by magic. On the next day after 
this severe test, the scald, with the exception of the part 
purposely made most severe, was practically healed, only a 
slight discoloration of the skin showing where the scalding 
water had flowed—this, too, without a second application 
of the soda. The flesh on the under side of the wrist had 
been cooked down to the sweat-glands, and the scald was 
one which ordinarily would have caused an open and pain- 


ful wouné of long duration. The only treatment of this, 
however, after the first application ot the soda, was to keep 
the part’ moist ‘with a wet.cloth,and no pain was experi- 
enced, and it was but a few days before this severe wound 
was seen to be rapidly healing. The discovery of this new 
remedy is a public blessing. Every family, almost, keeps 
soda on hand. In case of a burn or scald, the remedy may 
be applied, therefore, at once, and before the arrival of a 
physician, even if it is thought necessary to send for one. 





FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

Fig. 1.—Watkine-Dress or CuestNutT Brown Camet’s- 
Hair; the under-skirt has one deep flounce; the over-dress 
is made very long, is but slightly looped, and is trinmed 
with a bias band of plaid velvet; the long jacket is half- 
tight. fitting. White felt bonnet, trimmed with brown 
velvet, white feathers, and a bow of crimson veivet in front. 

Fie. 11,.—CarpiaGe-Dress of blue silk ; the under-skirt is 
not very long, and is trimmed with two rather narrow 
straight flounces; the upper-skirt and waist are of the same 
silk, with side trimmings of blue foulard, striped with 
white; the side pieces are open, and laced across with 
blue cord; on each side of the lacing is a broad band of 
grey galloon, and loops of blue ribbon; the mantilla is of 
the striped foulard, trimmed with the broad galloon and 
fringe; it has a pointed band of the blue silk; bonnet of 
blue and white straw, trimmed with small yellow chrysan- 
themums. 

Fig. 111.—Hovsr-Dress of garnet-colored cashmere, made 
in the princess shape, and entirely without trimming, 
except the gold-colored crochet buttons, which are placed 
on the dress, from the neck to the feet, in diagonal clusters 
of three; the dress fastens from the shoulder, down a little 
on the left side. 

Fia. 1v.— Evenrno-Drtess of primrose-colored silk, trimmed 
with narrow knife-plaitings; the over-dress is of tnile, 
finished with broad, white lace, headed with a wreath of 
small field lilies and leaves, and clusters of berries; the 
same flowers, only smaller, in the hair. 

Fig. v.— Wakino-Dress of grey and black striped camel’s- 
hair; the under-skirtis trimmed with a knife-plaited flounce 
the upper-skirt is made long, and is trimmed with a broad 
_poppy-colored and yeliow galloon ; the same galloon heads 
the knife-flounce, and trims the deep, half-tight fitting 
jacket ; a double row of buttons also ornament the left side 
of the jacket; grey silk bonnet, trimmed with greenish- 
blue, silk and poppy-colored velvet in the face. 

Fig. v1.—New Strv.e Fatx Sacgue or Merecassé, almost 
close-fitting ; the back is made of heavy plain black silk, 
and trimmed with a narrow gimp; the cuffs are trimmed 
in the same manner; large bow of ribbon on the right side, 
over the pocket. 

Fia. vi1.—New Sty_e or Fart Sacqve of light grey cloth, 
trimmed with silk galloon, and large grey horn buttons. 

Fie. viit.—Watkine-Dress of Grey Casamere; the 
trimmings consist of bands of bourrette (a mixture of silk 
and wool), red and biue lines, on a grey ground. Demi- 
long skirt, bordered with a plaiting, headed with a band of 
bourrette, and a narrow cashmere plaiting. Polonaise open 
in front over a plaited tablier, bordered with bourrette 
bands. The polonaise forms wide plaits, which are joined 
at the back, under a drapery of cashmere, terminating with 
asquareend. In front of the bodice, there are two buttoned 
bands of bourrette. Sleeves with revers, terminating with 
a band of bourrette. 

Fia. 1x.—Dinngr on Evenina-Dress oF Pink SILK; the 
skirt, which is plain in front, is ornamented at the back 
with a very deep fiounce, mounted with a heading, and 
which. is wider in the centre than at the sides, thus accen- 
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tuating the train. Upon this skirt there is a sort of large 
tablier, cut out at the edge in scollops, whicharé piped with 
silk, and edged with a fringe, which has‘a netted heading 
and tassels; this tablier falls squarely. Plain bodice, with 
double collar, one upright, and the other falling flat on the 
dress as revers. Elbow sleeves, with under-sleeves of crépe 
Itsse. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—We give, this month, a large variety 
ef bonnets and hats; the bonnet, the back and front of 
which is given, is of grey felt, trimmed with black velvet, 
and a bird with grey plumage; the toque for a young lady 
is of black straw, bound and trimmed heavily with black 
yelvet, and has a bunch of dark green cock’s plumes at the 
side. The broad brimmed white straw hat is lined with a 
yery light brown, and has.a bow of darker brown velvet, 
and a delicate yellow rose beneath the brim; the feathers 
are dark brown, shaded to a very light brown toward the 
tips. The mourning bonnet is of black-corded silk, trimmed 
with silk, bound with English crépe, and has bows of the 
crépe on the top; the strings are also of silk, bound with 
crépe. 

We also give a lady's cap or bonnet, made of white cash- 
mere, and trimmed with white ribbon; also, one of the large 
new style collar and cuff, now getting slowly into fashion ; 
this is called the Velasquez collar and cuff, on account of the 
resemblance of those seen in the portraits and pictures 
painted by that great artist. This collar and cuff is emi- 
nently suitable for the present picturesque style of dressing ; 
the collar must, of course, be worn with a dress cut somewhat 
low in front, and the cuff must be worn over a tight sleeve, 
The collar and cuff, to be quite correct, should be of lace, 
but they can be made of embroidery, edged with lace. 

The new woolen materials, for autumn and winter wear, 
are of i of colors, qualities, combina- 
tions, and prices, and the names given to them are just as 
numerous. Very fine stripes, that have an indefinite look 
at a little distance, and appear like a material of one color, 
are quite popular. Woolen materials, even among the most 
expensive imported drésses for out-of-door wear, have almost 
entirely taken the place of silk, except the old friendly 
Diack silk, which is always in style, and is always useful ; 
but these woolen goods are almost always combined with 
silk in some way, such as trimmings, under-skirts, etc., 
though with the cheaper kinds, the use of silk would be 
folly. 

Two contrasting colors are still worn, but for general use 
two shades of the same color is in better taste, reserving the 
contrastiug colors for more full-dress occasion. 

The looped up over-skirt is gradually being disp d with, 
though the back of the drapery is slightly caught up here and 
there, when the Breton jacket is worn, but the over-dress 
is so long that it frequently only looks like one, and the 
lower-dress is really only a deep ruffie, attached to the long 
polonaise. Among the newest fall dresses is the redingote, 
which looks more like a gentleman's tight-fitting frock coat 
than anything else; this is worn over a plain skirt, and is 
sometimes made so long that it is worn without the under- 
dress. This style suits admirably for a fine figure, but a 
very slender person should be careful not to dispense with 
too many petticoats. The habit-basque is also popular for 
more dressy occasions, and in-door wear; the costume is 
made more like a “dress-coat,” or what is usually called a 
“swallow-tail” coat. In the September number, Fic. rv., we 
have given one of the very many varieties of the redingote, 
though the front is more elaborate than is sometimes seen, 
and in Fie. rv., of the August number, the habit-basque will 
be found ; this habit-basque is made in even greater varieties 
than the redingote, often reaching nearly to the bottom of 
the dress, in some instances, or being finished with a vest, 
like the cashmere dress.in one of the wood-cuts of the Sep- 
tember b The redingote is always simply trimmed 
with either a piping, heavy cord, or @ narrow galloon ; the 
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habit-basque, especially for more dressy occasions, may be 
trimméd witli tace, or narrow frilling. But for out-of-door 
wear, especially, the Breton jacket is still very popular, and 
is eminently suitable for young persons, and has a more 
youthful look for any age than the redingote. Basques of 
all varieties are still worn by those who do not like the 
pronounced style of the habit-basqhe; for young girls the 
basque, laid in box-plaits, both back and front, something 
in the style of the Garabaldi waist, only made to come down 
over the hips, and worn with a belt, is popular. Piping is 
popular as a finish to many dresses, and when there are two 
colors in the dress, the pipings are of those colors. 
Jackets, MANTLES, AND ALL Kinps oF Wraps are less 
trimmed than they used to be, and though many velvet 
wraps are imported, woolen ones are more popular, as they 
are much cheaper, and more useful. Heayy woolen goods 
are much used, and made quite plain, frequently with latge 
buttons to fasten them, as the only ornament. For the 
present season, mantalets of cashmere, and camel's-hair, are 
the most popular, to be in the style, it is only necessary to 
have a wrap that will make the figure look slender and 


elegant. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fra. 1.—Youne Lapy’s Dress of myrtle green cashmere ; 
the petticoat is of myrtle green silk, and the polonaise is of 
the cashmere, made very long, and buttoned down the 
front; it is trimmed with many rows of myrtle green braid, 
with a row of linden green braid on each side of the row of 
the darker shade; a large bow of myrtle green ribbon loops 
up the square side of the tunic, at the back. Bonnet of 
myrtle green felt, trimmed with dark green velvet, and 
linden green ribbon. 

Fie. u.—Potonatse or Prunt-Contorep VELVETEEN, 
TRIMMED WiTH GREBE, for a little girl, and buttoned across 
from the right to the left side; hat of grey felt, with « gray 
feather, and a band of prune-colored velvet around the 
crown. 

Fig. 111.—Youne Grev’s Dress or Biue Ligut Poriin; 
the under-skirt is trimmed with alternate plaitings of light 
blue poplin, and navy blue silk ; the light blue polonaise 
has collar, cuffs, and pocket of navy blue silk; light blue 
bow on the navy blue pocket, and cnffs corded with the light 
blue; grey felt hat, trimmed with light blue, and navy blue 
velvet. 





NOTICES. 

Sain Remitrine for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county and state. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to Cuan.es J. 
Pererson, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

#@@~Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4a When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

&@-Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keép copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

&B@-No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the Jan- 
uary or the July number. 

Sa-Back numbers for 1875, 1876, and 1877, may be had 
of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 
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PREMIUMS! - 


Great offer to Subscribers for “Peterson!” 


REMEMBER THAT “PETERSON” IS $1.00 CHEAPER TO CLUBS 
THAN THE CHEAPEST OF OTHER GOOD MAGAZINES. 











Various periodicals, published at prices much higher than they are worth, try to increase me lists by offering te 
each subscriber some cheap colored lithograph, or other coal peeps we are asked why 
“Peterson” does not do the same. Our answer is that we pat oer re we can aff ine; and therefore 
can, and do, furnish it to both single subcribers and clubs, for A DO mio the magazine ERS. Ifa premium 
is given to each subscriber, the cost of that premium, of course, must come out of the Bais and either the subscriber 
gets an article just that much poorer, or else has to pay a pp age wong increased price, Now this is exactly the case 
with the periodicals that offer such ‘Premiums. Those that are cheap are very inferior to “‘ Peterson,” while those that 
are of the same class as “ Peterson” are a dollar and more higher, which more than covers, three times over, the cost to 

T THE LOWEST 


the om an 0, re chea, emiums as they send. Now we put the MAGAZINE A CASH 
P PREMIUM ENGRAVING AT THE LOWEST CASH PRICE. Thus, those subscriber 





who ate cay as; magaziné, do not have to pay for a rine wo then oe not want; while those who wish the picture, ca 
get it at the mere cost, to us, of printing an 


A CHOICE OF SPLENDID PREMIUMS. 


is is the true business way. To this end we offer 


We will send, therefore, to any subscriber for “ Peterson” for 1877, whether single or in a club, a copy of either of 
our splendid premium-plates, for fifty cents extra These are all line engravings, of large-size for framing, and of the 
most expensive kind, such, in fact, as retail for five dollars: the original cost of each plate having been from 


One Thousand to Two Thousand Dollars. 


As we own these plates, we can furnish impressions for the mere cost of for and printio tn which 
no others can engage. By =< fifty eents extra, therefore, any subscriber - beep mot * (bat no ot te other ter person) can 
secure & a a engravin ng up in the parlor, a work of real art, worth colored 
ed offered elsewhere, When fice always say which engraving is san “The list, my hich to chcose, is 
as follows: 


THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS, - - - (9? inches by 20) 
WASHINGTON'S ADIEU TO HIS GENERALS, ©) cient 20) 
BUNYAN ON TRIAL, - a Jagonm! ts i 20) 
BUNYAN IN JAIL, a 20) 
WASHINGTON'S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH HIS WIFE, 20) 

-THE STAR OF BETHLEHEM, - (24 16) 
“OUR FATHER WHO ART IN HEAVEN,” — - (24 16) 
WASHINGTON AT TRENTON, - (24 16) 
BESSIE’S BIRTH-DAY, : (24 16) 
CHRIST WEEPING OVER JERUSALEM, (24 16) 
NOT LOST BUT GONE BEFORE, — - (24 16) 
CHRISTMAS MORNING, == = -  -~ = (24 " " 90) 

mhether single or {rehab than they cen get athor periodicals aod aur Inferior picture or. (Zo sati/y yoursclen 


compare our ub prices with those of any other good magazine.) a who have pictures , and want no more, get, 
on the olen Peterson” for half the price of other periodicals of its class. For the proof o' all which see our 


CLUB TERMS IN PROSPECTUS, ON THE COVER. 
Spesimens of the Magazine sent gratis to persons wishing to get up clubs, and further information imparted, if required. 
Address, post-paid, CHARLES J. PETERSON, 

No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





